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THE PIVOTAL QUESTION. 
Said Joe to Sam, in fierce debate 
Upon the woman question, 
“You've answered well all other points, 
Now here’s my last suggestion: 


“‘When woman goes to cast her vote— 
Some miles away, it may be— 
Who then, I ask, will stay at home 
To rock and tend the baby?” 


Said Sam, “I own you’ve made my case 
Appear a little breezy. 

Suppose you put that question by, 
And ask me something easy! 


“‘But, since the matter seems to turn 
On this as on its axis, 
Just get the one that rocked it when 
She went to pay her taxes!"’ 


—oe 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In New York, the popular branch of the 
Legislature has just passed, without any 
opposition, the bill to grant tax-paying 
women in all the third-class cities of the 
State the right to vote upon questions of 
local taxation. This right is already pos- 
sessed by the women in abuut a dozen of 
the third-class cities, under their special 
charters; and po results detrimental to 
society have followed their exercise of it. 
Nevertheless, it is quite a triumph that 
the bill to extend the same right to wom- 
en in all cities of this class should have 
gone through the Assembly with no oppo- 
sition whatever. 








This is only the culmination of a long 
series of victories. Seventy years ago 
women could not vote anywhere, except 
to a very limited extent in Sweden. In 
1838, Kentucky gave school suffrage to 


widows. In 1850, Ontario gave it to wom- 
en both married and single. In 1861, 
Kansas gave it to all women. In 1867, 


New South Wales gave women municipal 
suffrage. In 1869, England gave muni- 
cipal suffrage to single women and wid 





ows, Victoria gave it to women both mar- 
ried and single, and Wyoming gave full 
suffrage to all women. 





In 1871, West Australia gave municipal] 
suffrage to women. School suffrage was 
granted in 1875 by Michigan and Minne- 
sota, in 1876 by Colorado, in 1877 by New 
Zealand, in 1878 by New Hampshire and 
Oregon, in 1879 by Massachusetts, in 1880 
by New York and Vermont. In 1880, 
South Australia gave municipal suffrage 
to women. 

In 1881, municipal suffrage was extend- 
ed to the single women and widows of 
Scotland. Nebraska gave women school 
suffrage in 1883, Ontario and Tasmania 
gave them municipal suffrage in 1884, and 
Wisconsin gave them school suffrage in 
1885. In 1886, municipal suffrage was 
given in New Zealand and New Bruns- 
wick, 





> —-— 





In 1888, municipal suffrage was granted 
in Kansas, Nova Scotia, and Manitoba, 
and school suffrage in North nnd South 
Dakota, Montana, Arizona, and New Jer 
sey. Ip the same year, Montana gave 
taxpaying women the right to vote upon 
all questions submitted to the taxpayers. 


—2 Oe @ 8 } } } } — 


In 1888, England gave women county 
suffrage, and British Columbia and the 
Northwest Territory gave them municipal 
suffrage. In 1889, county suffrage was 
given to the women of Scotland, aud mu- 
nicipal suffrage to single women and 
widows in the Province of Quebec. In 
1891, school suffrage was granted in Illi- 
nois. In 1893, school suffrage was grant- 
ed in Connecticut, and full suffrage in 
Colorado and New Zealand. In 1894, 
school suffrage was granted in Ohio, a 
limited municipal suffrage in Iowa, and 
parish and district suffrage in England to 
women both married and single. In 1895, 
full suffrage was granted in South Aus- 
tralia to women both married and single. 
In 1896, full suffrage was granted in Utah 
and Idaho, 

i _oe 

In 1898, the women of Ireland were 
given the right to vote for all officers ex- 
cept Members of Parliament, Minnesota 
gave women the right to vote for library 
trustees, Delaware gave taxpaying women 
school] suffrage, French women engaged 
in commerce were given the right to vote 
for judges of the tribunals of commerce, 
and Louisiana gave taxpaying women the 
right to vote upon all questions submitted 
to the taxpayers. In 1900, West Australia 
granted full Parliamentary suffrage to 
women both married and single. 


* 
> 





In 1901, New York gave tax-paying 
women in all the towns and villages 
throughout the State a vote upon ques- 
tions of local taxation; Norway gave them 
municipal suffrage; and West Australia 
gave full Parliamentary suffrage to all 
women. In 1902, New South Wales gave 
full suffrage to women, and full national 
suffrage, with the right to sit in Parlia- 
ment, was extended to all the 800,000 
women of Federated Australia. 





New Hampshire gave the largest pro- 
portion of votes for equal suffrage ever 
cast in a New England State. See analy- 
sis of the vote in another column. 


————“—_ soa _____- 


The Picayune’s Guide to New Orleans 
is hereby commended to all visitors who 
may linger after the National Suffrage 
Convention. Few cities in this country 
contain so many places of historic and ro- 
mantic interest. To those who seek the 
location and lore of these places, together 
with information regarding the schools 
and philanthropies, the industrial and 
commercial resources, the delights and 
progress of the “city of enchantment,”’ 
the Picayune’s Guide will be of inestima- 
ble value. 





ee 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL PREMIUMS. 


To anyone obtaining seven new sub- 
scribers to the WoMAN’S JOURNAL, at the 
introductory price of $1.50 for the first 
year, we will give asa premium the fourth 
volume of “The History of Woman Suf- 
frage,’’ just prepared under Miss An- 
thony’s supervision by Mrs.ilda H. Harper. 

To anyone obtaining three new subscrib- 
ers, we will give Miss Lilian Whiting's 
new book, *‘Boston Days.”’ 

For twenty-five new subscribers at $1.50, 





(who need not all live in the same town), 
we will give a cash premium of Twenty 
Dollars. 


—_——-— 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE AMENDMENTS. 


A general vote was taken throughout 
New Hampshire on March 10, in connec- 
tion with the annual town meetings and 
municipal elections in several of the cities, 


MRS. CARRIE 


on ten proposed amendments to the con- 
stitution. These were, in brief: 


1, Requiring every person, in order to 
be a voter or eligible to office, tu be able to 
read the constitution in English and to 
write. 

2. Requiring that captainsand subalterns 
in the militia shall, before their nomina- 
tion and appointment, be examined and 
found duly qualified by an examining 
board. 

3. Striking out the words ‘‘the commis- 
sary general’’ from the requirement that 
certain State officers shall be chosen by 
the Legislature. 

4. Empowering the Legislature to im 
pose taxes not only on pulls and estates, 
but also upon other classes of property, 
including franchises, and property when 
passing by will or inheritance. 

5. Allowing the Legislature to give po- 
lice courts jurisdiction to try and deter- 
mine, subject to the respondent's right of 
appeal and trial by jury, criminal cases 
wherein the punishment is less than im- 
prisonment in State prison. 

6. Amending the bill of rights by strik- 
ing out the word “‘evangelical’’ before the 
word ‘‘principles’’ and inserting the word 
“Christian,’’ and striking out the word 
**Protestant”’ before the words ‘‘teachers of 
piety, religion and morality,’’ in the places 
where the Legislature is empowered to 
authorize ‘“‘towns, parishes and religious 
societies’? to support and maintain teach- 
ers of religion and morality; and striking 
out the words ‘and every denomination 
of Christians’? and inserting the words 
‘all religious sects and denominations.” 

7. Striking out the word ‘*male”’ before 
the word ‘inhabitant’? in the clause 
which provides that every male inhabitant 
twenty-one years of age (with certain ex- 
ceptions) shall have a right to vote. 

8. Granting to the General Court all 
just powers possessed by the State to en- 
act laws to prevent the operations within 
the State of all persons and associations, 
trusts and corporations who endeavor to 
raise the price of any article of commerce, 
or to destroy free and fair competition in 
the trades and industries through combi 
nation, conspiracy, monopoly or any other 
unfair means, 

9. Increasing the basis of representation 
in the House of Representatives from 600 
to 800, and the mean increasing number 
of inhabitants for additional representa- 
tion from 1600 to 1800. 

10. Giving the Legislature authority to 
establish voting precincts in towns and 
wards. 

Equal suffrage was defeated. So was 
the amendment to strike out the word 
‘*Protestant’”’ and substitute ‘‘Christian’’ 
in that portion of the bill of rights per- 
mitting towns to appropriate money for 
religious societies. The proposition to 


divide the State into smaller voting pre- 
cincts was also rejected, although a ma- 
jority of the voters favored it, as they did 
the religious amendment, both failing of 
aduption for want of the necessary two- 
thirds. 

The anti-trust amendment, giving the 
Legislature power to enact laws to prevent 
corporations from raising prices and stif- 








ling competition, was adopted by a large 


CHAPMAN CATT 


majority, as were those placing an educa- 
tional qualification on suffrage and reap- 
portioning the representation in the lower 
branch of the Legislature. 

Local contests in a large number of the 
towns proved but little incentive to a gen- 
eral attendance at the polls, and the aver- 
age vote on the different amendments was 
only 30 per cent. of that cast for Pres- 
ident in 1901. But the vote on amend- 
ments is always small. The vote against 
municipal suffrage for women at the time 
of the so-called referendum in Massachu- 
setts was claimed by opponents of equal 
rights as ‘tthe most enormous and over- 
whelming” ever given on any question 
submitted to the voters, yet it was only 
33 per cent. of the men of the State. 

The vote vn all the amendments was as 
follows: 


Number Yes. No. 
DB cccce WITTTITTrTt TT iTTTe 23,377 6,957 
B cocccvcceecccceocccesoes 19,288 6,002 





10,556 





LATEST FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The following despatch has reached us 
as we go to press: 
Concorp, N. H., MARcH 12, 1903. 
Two hundred and forty-nine Wards 
heard from, Yes, 12,016; No, 19,506. 
Mary E. QuimBy. 
Portsmouth was the only city that gave 
a majority fortheamendment. Hampton 
was the banner town. Its vote stood 63 
for equal suffrage to 5 against it. Little- 
ton, the home of Judge Aldrich, the chief 
opponent, gave a majority for the amend- 
ment. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore presided at 
the Fortnightly of the Massachusetts W. 
S. A. on March 10, and Rev. E. A. Hor- 
ton gave an interesting address on ‘‘The 
American Spirit.”’ 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That we heartily sympathize 
with the present effort to secure good gov- 
ernment in Boston, and we point out that 
it would be promoted bya reform in the 
voting constituency, by adding the wom- 
en, who constitute more than two thirds 





of the church members and less than one 
fifth of the criminals. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Grace KiNG has been reélected 
secretary of the Louisiana Historical So- 
ciety. 


Miss FANNIE Simmons has announced 
her candidacy for the office of tax assessor 
and collector of the city of Ballinger, 
Tex. 


Mrs. J. MITCHELI CLARK, of New 
York, has invented a resounding board 
for the piano which has been given a pub- 
lic trial in the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The resounding board is aconvex lid 
which fits over the top of the piano and 
takes the place of the ordinary lid. 


Miss Sornir B, Wricut, principal of 
the Home Institute, a school for girls in 
New Orleans, began about twenty years 
ago to teach a class of six boys who 
worked during the day for their living, 
and came to her at night to be taught. 
From this modest beginning there has 
grown a great and noble institution, the 
Sophie B, Wright Free Night School, with 
1,000 pupils, taught by a faculty of over 
twenty teachers, without charge, the only 
requisite for admission beiog that the ap- 
plicant be a worker by day and express a 
willingness to comply with the require- 
ments of the school. 


Mrs. MARY LEDLEY, a widow living 
near Glover’s Gap, W. Va., on the B. & O. 
railroad, lately saved a fast passenger 
train from destruction. Her home is on 
the mountain side near a large cut and a 
long tunnel. She was awakened at night 
by an ominous roar and the fall of stones, 
earth and trees upun the track. She knew 
that a terrible landslide had covered the 
tracks for some distance. It was nearly 
time for the fast mail westbound to pass. 
She dressed in haste and started for the 
nearest telephone station, more than a 
mile away. She bad to pick her way 
across the slip, but at the risk of her life 
she managed to get to a neighbor’s house, 
and aroused the family. They got into 
communication with the Glover’s Gap 
station, and the train was caught, but 
only by a few minutes. 


Countess To.stoy is graphically de- 
scribed by Dr. J. Edward Steiner in the 
Chautauquan for March, He says: ‘‘She 
is a wholesome-looking woman, not un- 
talented, brave to the point of heroism, 
and if there are two kinds of halo in 
heaven, hers may be larger than that of 
her husband. To bea genius of his type 
is no small thing, but to be the wife of 
such a man requires peculiar greatness, 
No one knows of the long, weary nights 
of toil, the work with pen and needle, the 
struggle with peasants and publishers, in 
the attempt to rescue the estates for her 
numerous children, and to give them such 
an education as befits their station in life. 
You will notice a peculiar look of tender- 
ness upon her face as she gazes upon her 
husband, a look in which love and devo- 
tion live and burn. Her dresses show 
character; they are well worn. Her man- 
ner toward the stranger is as cordial as 
that of her husband. Of course, you may 
find her at times burdened and preoccu- 
pied, but the mother of fifteen children, 
the mistress of a large household, the 
owner of estates, cannot always smile at 
you, who may be only one of the great 
army of the curious, looking at everything 
aud into everything, and going away to 
mock or to condemn,”’ 


Mrs. FLORENCE KELLEY, secretary of 
the National Consumers’ League, and for- 
mer Factory Inspector, has been making a 
thorough investigation of existing condi- 
tions in the factories and mines of Penn- 
sylvania. She is now telling women of 
the evils she has seen and of the lament- 
able results of child labor. She told the 
Civic Club of Philadelphia that Pennsy}- 
vania ranks among the lowest of the 
States in the protection of her children. 
“Taking the percentage of children be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 14 years that are 
able to read and write, New York falls to 
the fourteenth and Pennsylvania to the 
twentieth place,’’ said Mrs, Kelley. ‘In 
the number of illiterate children between 
the ages of 10 and 14 years, Alabama leads 
with 66,000, Pennsylvania is fourteenth 
with 6,000, and Wyoming (where women 
have had the ballot for 34 years), is the 
honor State on the roll, with only 72. 
This extraordinarily happy state of affairs 
in Wyoming is due to the facts that 
women have there taken an intelligent in- 
terest in social and educational problems, 
having invented the system of travelling 
teachers to reach the scattered ranches, 





and that child-labor in factories and mines 
is practically unknown,” 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMN2. 


Four young men of the Louisiana In- 
dustrial Institute will have a debate on 
March 14, on the subject, ‘Resolved, 
That women should be allowed to vote 
and to take part in all the governmental 
affairs of the State and nation.”’ The In- 
stitute is coéducational, and is located at 
Ruston, Among the subjects selected by 
the young women for graduating theses 
are ‘“‘The Stave Business,’’ ‘Louisiana 
with Reference to the Surrounding Coal 
Fields,” and “‘The Relation of Cost to 
Food,” 

After keeping the secret for six years, 
President Slocum has announced that the 
donor of Ticknor Hall to Colorado College 
is Miss Elizabeth Cady of Wellesley, Mass. 
Miss Cady gave the building in memory of 
her friend, Miss Anna Ticknor of Boston. 

Miss Violet D. Jayne, dean of the wom. 
en’s department of the University of Illi- 
nois, has been making notes on the attend- 
ance of women at the University since 
their admission in 1871. In 1871-2, there 
were 53 women students, 13.8 per cent. of 
the total attendance. In 1901-2, 592 wom- 
en constituted 20.3 per cent. of the whole 
number of students. 





At a reception tendered by the Chicago 
Alumne of Rockford (Ill.) College, the 
new president, Miss Julia H. Gulliver, 
spoke of ihe ideais held by the college. 
“These ideals have been to teach the 
young women how beautiful life is,’ she 
said, ‘‘and it has been the faculty’s desire 
to teach the heart as well as the head. 
Receutly we have introduced applied sci- 
ence, for this is the age of applied science. 
We have it in applied chemistry, applied 
biology, and domestic science.”’ 

Since it first began graduating students 
in 1845, the University of Michigan has 
conferred 19,714 degrees. Over one-half 
of these have been given in the last fifteen 
years. The first women graduated from 
the University in 1871. During the thirty- 
one years, 1871-1901 (inclusive), 1,968 of 
the 15,802 degrees conferred were granted 
to 1,835 different women—some receiving 
more than one degree. Among the de- 
grees conferred on women were 152 high- 
er degrees and four honorary degrees. 
The 1,968 degrees were 12.46 per cent. of 
the total number of degrees granted dur- 
ing the 31 years. The gradu: ting class of 
1871 contained 4 women; that of 1881, 26; 
1891, 70; and 1901, 156. The number of 
degrees conferred on women graduates in 
each of the several departments for the 
entire period is as follows: Literary, 
1,350; medical, 398; homeopathic, 86, 
dental, 46; law, 43; pharmaceutical, 40; 
engineering, 1; honorary, 4. 

Walking is very popular at Mount Hol- 
yoke College, and the beauty of the region 
tempts many of the girls far from the col- 
lege campus. Mountain day in the fall, 
that movable holiday which waits on fine 
weather, sees the college scattered to the 
four winds for hill tramps and drives. 
Snow brings class sleigh-rides to some 
neighboring town, with a supper and 
dance before the moonlight ride back. If 
the winter is cold, the skating season cul- 
minates in an ice carnival on the lower 
lake, so hastily decided upon that in the 
morning the telephone office is crowded 
with girls summoning to the festivity 
their men friends in the region. Evening 
shows a festive scene; electric lights blaze 
in the middle of the lake, great bonfires 
burn upon the ice and near the banks, red 
lights flash up at intervals around the 
shore, and the strains of the band floating 
across the ice set the skaters to swifter 
motion. With the'first breath of spring 
the birding season begins, a pastime not 
peculiar to Mount Holyoke, but more 
fully developed there than in many col- 
leges. Then the student and the professor 
interested in birds may be seen at any 
time from early morning to late twilight, 
opera glass in hand, fixediy gazing into 
the top of a larch tree on Prospect, or 
stealthily prowling through the under- 
growth about the upper lake. The inva- 
riable question passes between two such 
enthusiasts when they meet, ‘‘How many 
have you seen?’ The answer often 
amazes one who is unaware that in the 
course of a season 100 different kinds of 
birds linger for a few days on the campus 
during their northward passage. 

Barnard College has just had an anony- 
mous gift of a million, and is rejoicing 
over the prospect of new dormitories, a 
campus, and a gymnasium. 

The site chosen for the Elizabeth Cary 
Agassiz Hall of Radcliffe College is at the 
corner of James and Mason Streets, next 
to the gymnasium. The architect will be 
A. Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Dr. Margaret Washburn, now associate 
professor of psychology at the University 
of Cincinnati, has been called to Vassar to | 





be associate professor of philosophy. She 
isa Vassar graduate, and has been pro- 
fessor of psychology at Wells College, and 
warden of Sage College, Cornell, where 
she received the doctor’s degree. 

Out of 700 students at Mount Holyoke 
College, there are only 35 who do not be- 
long to the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation. Besides its distinctively relig- 
ious work, this Association rents books, 
has an employment bureau to bring to- 
gether students in search of work and 
those wanting work done, and aids a col- 
lege settlement effort in Holyoke among 
the factory employees, which is carried on 
with some codperation from the Mount 
Holyoke chapter of the college settlement 
association. 

Miss Ida A. Green, who took her mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of Micbi- 
gan last year, is one of the growing num- 
ber of college women who have in view 
applied philanthropy as a profession. She 
was recently appointed district superin- 
tendent of the Bureau of Associated Char- 
ities of Washington, D. C. F. M. A. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Colorado, 
says in her biennial report: 

The statutory provision concerning hu- 
mane education in our schools, passed by 
the Thirteenth General Assembly, requir- 
ing every teacher to give two lessons a 
week upon the subject, is very generally 
observed throughout the State, and is re- 
ported as productive of excellent results. 

Miss Fannie Speed, who recently died in 
Louisville, Ky., left $225,000 for educa- 
tion, to be spent under the direction of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The April meeting of the Boston Wo- 
man’s Press Club will be held at the 
home of Mrs. William Holmes Martin in 
Dorcuester, when Mrs. Martin will give a 
tea in honor of Mrs. Margaret J. Magen- 
nis of the Traveler. 


Mrs. Mildred Pierce, proprietor of the 
Citronelle (Ala.) Times, has sold her pa- 
per and taken a position on the Smart Set 
of New York. 


Mrs. Elizabeth M. Gilmer, ‘*Dorothy 
Dix”? of the New Orleans Picayune, re- 
cently gave a lecture on “The Woman 
with the Quill,’’ under the auspices of the 
Woman's Club of New Orleans. She por- 
trayed the woman of these latter years 
who has been “‘let in on the main floor of 
legitimate newspaper work, side by side 
with her brother.’’ In regard to that part 
of her work which may be termed a ‘‘by- 
product,’’ Mrs. Gilmer said of the press 
woman: 


Just how many deserving charities she 
booms, just how many good causes owe 
their success to her, nobody ever stops to 
consider. Her name never appears in the 
cards of thanks that the lady patronesses 
and directors publish, but none the less 
she has been the nimble little tug that has 
towed many a stately philanthropic ship 
into harbor. 

Nor even when judged by the practical 
standard of results need the newspaper 
woman be ashamed of her stewardship. 
She has stood for truth, purity, gentle- 
ness, and the virtues that do most adorn 
her sex. She has been the champion of 
the home. Publicity is the breath of life 
to women’s clubs and philanthropies, and 
she has worked the bellows until she 
pumped life back again into many a mori- 
bund literary circle and good cause. She 
has been the Moses who has led thousands 
and tens of thousands of women readers 
gradually and step by step from the wilder- 
ness of the c.ochet tidy and recipes for 
making an empire box chair out of a 
cheese-box, that used to constitute the 
woman’s page, up into the mountain 
heights where they may at least look over 
into the promised land. F. M. A. 





A WOMAN PILOT ON THE OHIO. 

Mrs. John Golden of Jeffersonville, Ind., 
has received a license as a pilot on the 
Ohio river, and has started on her maiden 
trip as master of the little steamer Shaw- 
nee, which is owned by her husband, and 
has just been completed. 

Mrs. Golden is a native of Jeffersonville, 
and before her marriage was Miss Emma 
Frances. For several years Captain Golden 
kept a fish-stand and his wife assisted him 
in his business. Her health became im- 
paired, and her husband decided to build 
a trading boat and take his wife along 
with him on his trips up and down the 
river. She was not inclined to look on 
the scheme with favor, but Golden went 
ahead, and after selling his fish.stand, put 
the proceeds into a little craft that he 
named the Emma Frances, in honor of his 
wife. 

She became interested, and when the 
boat was finished she had made up her 
mind that perhaps a comfortable home 





could be found on the water. Her health 


greatly improved, and she became as en- 
thusiastic over the business as her hus- 
band. For hours she would stand by the 
pilot’s side and watch him man the wheel. 
In this way she learned how to guidea 
steamer in almost any kind of wind or 
weather, and often acted as_ steers- 
man, The Emma Frances was finally sold, 
and Captain Golden built the Shawnee, a 
larger boat, and Mrs. Golden watched its 
growth with enthusiasm, and expressed a 
desire to become a pilot. 

To gratify her wish, and to reduce ex- 
penses, Captain Golden consented, and 
without the least trouble Mrs. Golden 
passed an examination and received her 
papers. On the trip down the river the 
Shawnee will have a large model barge in 
tow, but Mrs. Golden has no fear but that 
she can handle both crafts without trouble. 

Mrs. Golden js the fourth woman to re- 
ceive a pilot’s license for these waters. 
Mrs. Miller of Louisville was the first; 
then came Mrs. A. B, French, whose hus- 
band owned a fleet of showboats; then 
Mrs. Greene of Wheeling, and now Mrs. 
Golden, A remarkable fact connected 
with the women pilots, says the Indian- 
apolis News, is that none of them ever 
met with a serious accident. 





WOMEN ARTISTS. 


The Mary Smitb prize of $100, for the 
best picture by a Philadelphia woman 
artist, has been awarded for the 72d an- 
nual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of,the Fine Arts to Miss Jessie Will- 
cox Smith, for the group of drawings en- 
titled ‘A Mother’s Day.” These are the 
original water-color drawings which ap- 
peared in the Christmas Scribner's Maga- 
zine. There are six compositions, repre- 
senting the stages of a child’s life on a 
summer day. The winner of the prize 
was a student at the Academy of Fine 
Arts, and has taken a distinguished place 
among the rising illustrators of the day. 

For a number of years, Miss Jennie 
Wilde has designed half of the Carnival 
pageants and balls in New Orleans, some- 
times originating and carrying on every- 
thing, even to the smallest detail, some- 
times merely working out the idea of the 
Committee incharge. Imagination, poet- 
ical inspiration, technical knowledge and 
feeling for color, as well as actual skill in 
drafting and designing, are required for 
this. Mythology, history, legendry and 
song are ransacked for subjects, and the 
art of seizing the spectacular and pictur- 
esque phases of the story that it is in- 
tended to illustrate, and adapting them to 
pictorial representation on a moving float, 
requires the highest skill. Recently miss 
Wilde has reached out to even more am- 
bitious work and has prepared the mural 
decorations for the Church of Notre Dame 
on Jackson Street. In this a number of 
men artists were her competitors, and 
there was considerable hesitation on the 
part of the good fathers to intrust the 
work to a@ woman, but so beautiful were 
the designs submitted by Miss Wilde, so 
full of poetry and sympathy, that she 
was finally awarded the contract. There 
are about twenty of the paintings, and the 
work is unique and original. They are 
painted in oil, and the cloth will be framed 
against the walls witb appropriate set- 


tings. Miss Wilde has the supervision of 
the whole interior decoration of the 
church, 
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THE WOMEN OF IDAHO. 





Hon. George P. Wheeler, ex-Speaker of 
the Idaho House of Representatives, 
writes: 

You request me to give you a statement 
of the practical operations of woman suf- 
frage in Idaho, which is my home, I am 
very glad to do so, believing that my ac- 
tive participation in the politics of that 
State for twenty years renders my judg- 
ment of some benefit to those sections 
where equal suffrage does not exist. 

Until the problem was thoroughly tried 
in Idaho, I was bitterly opposed to grant- 
ing the franchise to women. I voted 
against the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment. Like thousands of other men, I was 
honest in my convictions. We believed 
that our wives and mothers and sisters 
would very generally stay away from the 
polls, while the women of the alleys 
would turn out in full force at elections, 
exercising their legitimate rights, but al- 
ways casting their ballots for the baser 
element in politics, and with the ‘‘graft- 
er’? and gambler. But, singular to say, a 
very large percentage of this class of 
women, despite their own condition, vote 
for purity in politics, for better public 
schools, and on the side of public moral- 
ity. This is saying a good deal, but the 
results in Idaho and in Colorado will 
amply bear out the assertion. 

Yet the ever-present fear of the potent 
political influence this class of voters 
could exert, and especially in municipal 
affairs, has acted from the very first as a 
spur on that better class of women—our 





wives and mothers—who, we declared, 
would be found lacking in interest. They 
regarded this vote as a menace to public 
welfare, and to-day the percentage of the 
women of Idaho who do not vote is not 
greater than the percentage of the men 
who do not vote. 

The woman is a keen student of politi- 
cal conditions, but she is not a stickler 
for political parties. She makes her own 
analysis; reaches her conclusions by 
jumping over precedents or calmly brush- 
ing them aside, but when she has once 
settled the question in her own mind and 
in her own way, we men of Idaho have 
learned to let her alone, for no specious 
argument can change her an iota. Long 
since I ceased political discussions with 
my wife. I do not offer her two dollars 
and tell her to go and vote for Tom Jones 
because he’s a good fellow and a friend of 
mine. I have grown wise since women 
began to vote in Idaho, and I am not 
alone in my class. Our women are the 
most independent voters in the world, 
and the man who thinks his wife will vote 
just as he does, and that the general re- 
sult will therefore be the same, is a fool. 

As I stated before, the woman voter is 
very seldom an ardent partisan. Almost 
always she picks out her candidates from 
various tickets, and these are chosen not 
for past party service, nor because of po- 
sition nor influence, but because she be- 
lieves the candidate will make a better 
public official than his opponent. After 
she has settled this point to her own sat- 
isfaction, better let her alone, for it is less 
than nothing to her whether Tom Jones 
is a friend of yours or not. She will not 
vote for Tom if she has fully decided that 
John Smith is a better man, and, wonder- 
derful to relate, she is nearly always right. 
Intuition, no doubt, for she is absolutely 
lacking in sentiment when it comes to a 
question of politics. 

And what has been the practical result 
of woman suffrage in Idaho? The results 
have been many, and all for the better. 
The saloon and the brothel have been 
eliminated as potent factors in political 
contests. That element no longer dic- 
tates who shall be placed on the various 
tickets. In fact, the candidate himself 
fights shy of this support. To know that 
he caters to that support is sufficient ef- 
fectually to damn him with the women. 

The fact of the woman’s alarming inde- 
pendence and her well-recognized liability 
to kick over political traces, forces the 
different parties to put forward their very 
best timber. The man who wins his nom- 
ination by a successful ‘‘job’”’ at the con- 
vention is practically certain to go down 
to ignominious defeat at the polls. You 
can’t work a political trick on a. woman. 
What she lacks in political sagacity and 
experience, she atones for in good sense, 
and she has a habit of always demanding 
the ‘reason why,’’ which is occasionally 
most unpleasant. There are transactions 
at conventions that are frequently best 
left unexplained, but not with your wo- 
man voter. So the wholesome fear of the 
woman vote of Idaho has forced the polit- 
ical parties to put forward a very supe- 
rior class of candidates for both State and 
county officers. The State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction is a woman, and 
it is sufficient to say that Idaho possesses 
as good schools as any State in the Union. 

The woman vote of Idaho forced the 
stringent anti-gambling law now in force 
in the State, a law as rigidly enforced as 
any similar one in New England. The same 
influence forced the famous “age of con- 
sent’? law of the State, protecting girls 
under 18 years, and subjecting violators 
of the law to long terms in the peni- 
tentiary. Some of your more immac- 
ulately erudite and religious common- 
wealths of the East consider by their 
statutes a child of 13 lawful pray, but we 
in Idaho protect our girls until they are 
women, and when we can’t reach the of- 
fending wretch by law, we usually quietly 
strangle him. 

In conclusion, let me add that there is 
now scarcely a man in the State who 
would vote for a repeal of the law. It 
has worked magnificently from the very 
first, and has been of inestimable value to 
the State. It has purified our politics 
immeasurably. Our women can go to the 
polls with no more fear of insult than if 
going to church. 

I wish you all success. 
comes from New Hampshire, 


My family 
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WHERE MAIDENS WOO. 


The Andalusian peasant girl sends a 
pumpkin pie to the swain whom she ad- 
mires. If he eats it, they are engaged. 
If not, she tries elsewhere, pie following 
pie until success is reached. 

Swiss maidens go a-wooing not always 
and anyhow, but at stated intervals—the 
eves of the weddings of their friends. 
Then is held what is known as the ‘feast 
of the love garlands.’’ All the unmarried 
girls who claim acquaintance with either 
bride or groom assemble at sunset at the 
latter’s house, dance, sing, and make 
merry. When they take their departure, 





each girl bears away with her a posy gay. 
ly decked with ribbon. This she hangs, 
on the way home, upon the door-knob of 
the house where resides the youth of her 
heart’s desire; or flings it through the 
open window of his room. She may se- 
lect whom she will, provided she does not 
stray beyond the limits of her own can- 
ton. For this latter, according to Swiss 
ideas, is unpardonable. Should she be 
suspected of it, a straw puppet is left 
dangling—presumably as a hint of. the 
fate that may befall herself—outside her 
chamber window; while the young men 
of the village whom she has slighted con- 
spire together to waylay and beat the un. 
lucky stranger who has been the object of 
her wayward choice.—Tid-Bits. 
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“ THE SAME BUILD.” 

During the recent convention of the 
D, A. R. in Washington, a delegate sight. 
secing was greeted warmly in one of 
the public buildings by an able bodied 
seaman, who extended a horny hand in 
token of good fellowship. ‘But I don’t 
know you,” said the D, A. R. ‘*That’s 
all right. We belong to the same associa- 
tion,’ quoth he. “I knew you by your 
pin.’”” “My D. A. R. pin?” “Why, ain’t 
that the Lake Pilot pin? It’s the same 
build, anyway.’”’ They parted on good 
terms, she having explained that the 
wheel was not a pilot wheel, but a spin- 
ning wheel, and that his mistake was quite 
excusable. 
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DANISH WOMEN’S HANDIWORKE. 

Some time ago the president of the Bu- 
reau of the Women’s Council in Copen- 
hagen—a society similar in many ways to 
our Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union—made inquiries in regard to the 
placing on sale in Boston of some speci- 
mens of the exquisite bandiwork for 
which the Danish women are famous, As 
a result, there are now on sale at the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Un- 
ion, 264 Boylston St., some beautiful arti- 
cles in embroidery and other lines of 
fancy work, sent directly from Denmark 
by this society. Those in search of Easter 
gifts will take pleasure in inspecting these 
dainty products of Danish skill. 





PROGRESS FOR MOHAMMEDAN WOMEN. 


The woman question is receiving con- 
siderable attention in the Mohammedan 
world just now. A new book by Kasem 
Ameen, a learned Mussulman jurist, is 
described by the Literary Digest as “‘epoch- 
making.’’ 

The author makes a strong plea for 
the elevation of the Mohammedan wo- 
man, who is still considered a mere chat- 
tel. He would raise her to the level of 
man, both socially and legally. He would 
give her a fair elementary education, to 
start with; he would reinvest her with 
the rights accorded her, as he claims, by 
the Koran; he would protect her from 
being divorced by her husband at pleas- 
ure; he would check polygamy; he 
would have her come in contact with the 
outside world. He would do away with 
seclusion, and he would abolish the veil, 
not at once, but by degrees. He brings 
to his support extracts from the Koran 
and some reported sayings of the Prophet 
himself. The reform he desires to effect 
is, he admits, a wide departure, but, he 
claims, a departure not from the religion 
of Islam, but from the customs and 
habits of the people. 

The author denies that the Bible has 
been the cause of the Christian woman’s 
social and mental development, and as- 
serts that if religion really affected the 
customs of a people, the Mohammedan 
woman would be to-day the most devel- 
oped and the most enlightened in the 
world. He claims that the Koran pro- 
vides for her as no other sacred book 
does. The trouble has been, Ameen ar- 
gues, that the teachings of the Koran 
have been forgotten, and have been super- 
seded by pernicious Mohammedan cus- 
toms. These customs were introduced 
into Islam by the conquered races that 
embraced the Mohammedan faith, and 
that brought with them the habits of 
their effete civilization. Their conquerors 
accepted the tares that came with the 
grain. They did not have time to sift 
and to purge; they were then only intent 
upon making conquests. 

Speaking of the present relation of the 
Mohammedan woman to the man, the 
author says: 

Man is the absolute master and woman 
the slave. She is the object of his sen- 
sual pleasures, a toy, as it were, with 
which he plays, whenever and however 
he pleases. Knowledge is his, ignorance 
is hers. The firmament and the light are 
his, darkness and the dungeon are hers. 
His is to command, hers is to obey blindly. 
His is everything that is, and she is an 
insignificant part of that everything. 

Ameen’s panacea for present evils is 
education for women. ‘The girl,” he 
says, ‘‘must attend school if we are to 
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have capable, conscientious, and enlight- 
ened mothers.” 

The condition of woman being so de- 

ed, it follows that the children must 
be wanting in good culture and right 
breeding. The ignorance of the mother 
produces the mentally deformed child— 
the demoralized man. It is to this igno- 
rance that the writer ascribes the humil- 
jating and degraded condition of the 
Egyptians. He asks: 

Is not the result of such conditions that 
we are all victims of moral paralysis? We 
are never moved by anything, however 
repulsive or attractive it may be. If we 
see a beautiful object, we praise it under 
our breath, and if we witness a foul deed 
we disapprove of it with a shake of the 
head, without being inwardly moved to 
admire the former and denounce the lat- 
ter. . . - We have such a low opinion of 
woman that when we want to denounce a 
man for his rascality we say: ‘He is 
brought up by a woman.” 

The author points to the American and 
the European woman as examples of the 
result of education. He believes that the 
Mohammedans and the Europeans have 
gone to extremes in opposite directions: 
the former in the use, and the latter in 
the non-use, of the veil. While the Mo- 
hammedans have rendered the custom 
ridiculous, it must also be admitted, he 
says, that the Europeans have rendered 
women more open to temptation. There 
is, therefore, a middle course, which he 
would have his people adopt until the 
mental and social condition of women is 
somewhat improved. He dismisses the 
argument that the veil is conducive to 
chastity with a reference to the unveiled 
women of America. The continuous in- 
carceration of woman awakens in her 
feelings not promotive of chastity. Ex- 
tremes produce extremes. ‘‘And is it not 
a fact,’’ he asks, ‘‘that the majority of our 
women are victims of obesity and anemia 
by reason of their seclusion, indolence, 
and sedentary habits?” As soon as a Mo- 
hammedan woman first becomes a mother, 
she waxes old in the prime of her life. 
Love and mercy are stronger bonds than 
compulsion and cruelty. Social inter- 
course between the sexes, he concludes, 
is more likely to promote chastity than 
seclusion and the veil. 

Kasem Ameen’s remarkable book is the 
subject of spirited discussion in Moham- 
medan circles. Its teaching is vigorously 
opposed by the conservatives; but the 
radical element,composed largely of young 
Mohammedans educated in Europe, is in 
sympathy with the reforms advocated. 
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A CHEERING EVENT. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The saying, ‘‘A pound of fact is worth 
a ton of talk,’”’ was well illustrated at the 
Halifax (Mass.) town meeting last Mon- 
day. 

It was the largest town meeting that 
the oldest citizen can remember. Out of 
120 voters in town, 96 voted, Fifty or 
more women were present; and twenty 
voted for school committee, led by Mrs. 
Clara D. Jones. The presence of the 
women promoted every interest. The 
gathering was a social function as well as 
a business and political meeting. The 
social side was of large value. Every- 
body visited with everybody, which much 4 
increased the pleasure of the occasion. 
There was a universal consciousness of 
the fact that the preseace of the women 
enhanced the agreeableness of the*meet- 
ing. Not one element of unseemliness 
appeared, any more than at a lecture or a 
party. 

As a fact of experience this event proves 
that woman suffrage would effect all that 
has been claimed for it, and that not one 
evil which has been predicted of it would 
take place. J. 
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PARLIAMENTARY LAW FOR WUMEN. 








Helen Pitkin, editor of the Woman’s 
Department in the Sunday Times-Democrat 
of New Orleans, deprecates a lack of ob- 
servance of parliamentary usage in the 
club meetings of women. She says in 
conclusion: 


There is a great work, really a mission- 
ary work, yet one which would support 
its operator well, to be done in New Or- 
leans with women and parliamentary law, 
for the expediting of executive meetings 
and the training of women to the import- 
ance of zealous coéperation in the transac- 
tions of the boards of which they are con- 
stituents. Business ‘‘before the house” 
could then be cleared with ease, with an 
understanding of the meaning of the ex- 
pediting usages and divergent trends of 
thought and conversation, above all if the 
familiar topicegdress, be ‘‘out of order.’’ 
Soon the advantages of one-hour meetings 
which now require two and many frac- 
tions of another would be apparent to all 
members, and their commercing with one 
another be greatly facilitated. 





French women and girls will now, by a 
recent decree of the ministry of education, 
be allowed to compete for the Prix de 
Rome, which enables the winner to spend 
several years in Italy. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Lovey Mary. By Alice Hegan Rice, 
Author of Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch. New York: The Century Co, 
1908. Illustrated. Price, $1. 


Let no one say that America lacks ma- 
terial for literature, even in the slums. 
This little book is humorous, pathetic, 
and dramatic—a work of genius. It deals 
with real life. Its characters are genuine 
creations. Lovey Mary, like a cactus 
plant, rough, thorny, and forbidding, 1s 
developed by contact with people and 
events until she blossoms into beauty. The 
poor little orphan grows up ina Children’s 
Home for 13 years, a contradiction and an 
enigma. The hard, stern, conscientious 
matron cannot do anything with her. At 
last the child is put in charge of a baby 
whose mother has gone to the bad, and 
soon becomes devotedly attached to her 
little charge. So, when the mother re- 
turns to reclaim it, the little nurse runs 
away with the baby and finds protection 
and aid among some very poor and igno- 
rant but honest people. ‘The baby’s 
mother discovers them, but meets with a 
fatal accident, and is carried to a hospital. 
Mary’s awakening conscience reminds her 
of her obligation to restore the child to its 
mother, and she visits the hospital. The 
dying woman begs Mary to take her home 
with her. The girl does so, and nurses 
her till the child’s mother passes away. 
Gradually Mary’s benevolent and execu- 
tive qualities become appreciated. She 
saves the life of the child of a wealthy 
neighbor, who becomes her friend and 
benefactor. Around this simple story is 
woven so much of fun and pathos, such 
play of humor, such insight and sympa- 
thy, that the reader becomes charmed and 
fascinated. It deserves a wide circulation. 
No one can read it without being made 
merrier, wiser, and better by its perusal. 

H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Washington is to have a diet kitchen in 
charge of a woman. Physicians will send 
in their directions for meals to be supplied 
to their patients, just as they furnish pre- 
scriptions for medicines to be filled by 
the druggists. The food will be sent out 
in sterilized dishes. 


The jury in the Circuit Court of Kansas 
City, Mo., has awarded Miss Eva Cook, a 
telephone operator, $12,500 damages 
against the Missouri and Kansas Tele- 
phone Company for injuries inflicted by 
Herschell Graves, a manager in the central 
office. While Miss Cook was seated ona 
high stool at work, Manager Graves, 
angered because she had not carried out 
some trivial orders, roughly whirled her 
about, causing her to strike and injure 
her shoulder and knee. 

Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., who will speak at the National 
Suffrage Convention in New Orleans in 
the Educational Symposium upon the 
“Relation which Government Bears to 
Civilization,” is not alone a zealous be- 
liever in equal suffrage, but adds to her 
zeal a rare talent for organization. The 
Bedford League, largely through her execu- 
tive ability, has been enabled to foster and 
encourage the forming of several younger 
leagues, thus making King’s County a 
strong factor in the New York State or- 
ganization. A fine parliamentarian, Mrs. 
Hackstaff has been of great service in 
training classes of suffragists in all parts 
of the State in the intricacies of Parlia- 
mentary law. For four years, as treasurer 
of the New York State Association, Mrs. 
Hackstaff illustrated her ability and con- 
secration to the cause. When volunteers 
for New Hampshire were needed, Mrs. 
Hackstaff was among the first to offer her 
services, and amid all the hardships of a 
New England winter she prosecuted the 
campaign with rare vigor, earnestness 
and intelligence. 
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CUILDREN’S COLUMN. 


MUFF, THE LITTLE BEAR. 





Mamma had been telling a bed-time 
story of a wonderful fairy; and, when she 
had told it twice, Dwight said, ‘Now, 
mamma, tell us a ‘truly story.’”’ ‘*’Es,a 
‘truly ’tory,’’’ echoed little Margaret. 

‘Well,’ said mamma, “I will tell youa 
true story—a story that my grandma told 
me when I was a little girl. 

‘‘When grandma was about nine years 
old, her father died; and her mother took 
grandma and grandma’s twin brothers, 
Rupert and Robert, and went to live with 
her father, the children’s grandfather, 

“They lived in Kentucky. Only a few 
people lived in the part of the country in 
which they lived, and there were wild an- 
imals and Indians in the woods. The In- 
dians were friendly, and never tried to 
harm the settlers; but grandma and her 
little brothers were always afraid, and ran 
to the house if they saw an Indian 
coming. 

“One day, when it was chilly out of 
doors, and the children were playing near 
the great fireplace inside, they heard their 
grandpa calling, and they ran out to see 
what he wanted. 

‘‘What was their surprise when he lift- 





ed from his wagon a very little bear! The 
poor little fellow had been caught in a 
fox-trap that grandpa had set in the 
woods. He was so little to be out alone 
that grandpa thought that his mother 
must have died or been killed. Grandpa 
carried him into the house, and a warm 
bed was made for him in a corner near 
the fire. Grandma’s mamma made a bowl 
of sweet gruel for him, and he seemed 
very hungry. When he had finished the 
gruel, he curled up and went to sleep. 
The children sat on a low bench watching 
him. Presently Rupert said, ‘He looks 
like a muff.’ That gave the little bear 
his name. He soon became very fond of 
the children, and they lost all fear of him. 
They had a little collar for him, and led 
him about by a little chain. Their grand- 
pa taught him many tricks. 

“The house in which they lived was 
built of logs; and, though it was large, it 
had only two rooms—a large {room that 
was used as a living-room, and a smaller 
room that was the sleeping-room. This 
was their first house; afterward!{a‘*great 
house was built. One day a minister 
came to preach at the house of a neighbor, 
and the children and their mamma went 
with grandpa and grandmajto ‘meeting.’ 
Little Muff was left in the house all by 
himself. He must have been lonely, for 
he began to look about forfsome amuse- 
ment. 

‘He first tried the cupboard, and pulled 
open the door; and, in trying {to reach 
what was on a shelf, he upset a pan of 
milk. Splash came the milk, and wet lit- 
tle Muff’s brown furry coat. You would 
think that this was enough to make him 
want to be a good bear, but it,was not. 
Soon he found the large jars of maple 
sugar. The nice sweet smell came to 
him, and he wished for maple sugar more 
than for anything else. 

‘He found that the covers would come 
off, and soon he had them off. He must 
have acted very greedily, for he got his 
damp coat covered with the sugar. When 
Muff had had his fill of sugar, he looked 
about for a place to take a nap. What 
place could be nicer than grandma’s mam- 
ma’s big white bed? It was a very big 
bed, and had four high posts at each cor- 
ner; and over these was a flowered can- 
opy. Into the middle of this great bed 
scrambled Muff, and curled himself up 
for a nap: and there they found him, Of 
course, such a naughty little bear had to 
be punished. So after that he kad to 
stay in the wood-house, One day grand- 
ma took his bowl of sweet gruel to him; 
and soon her mamma heard her give a 
frightened little cry, and she ran out to 
see what was the matter. Muff had put 
his big arms about grandma and was giv- 
ing her a hug, which she did not like 
a bit.’’—Christian Work. 





HUMOROUS. 


Ethel—A 16-page letter from George! 
Why, what on earth does he say? Mabel 
—He says he loves me.—Pittsburg Dis- 
patch. 


Maid—Where’d ye get th’ valentine, 
Katie? Cook—To look at the skewer tru 
de heart, I’d say it come from de butcher. 
—Brooklyn Life. 


One day little Willard was asked how 
many apostles there were, and he replied: 
‘Eleven.’’ On being corrected, he said: 
‘No, there wasn’t twelve, ’cause Judas 
resigned."’—Chicago Post. 


&) The Parson—I intend to pray that you 
may forgive Casey for having thrown that 
brick at you. The Patient—Mebbe yer 
riv’rence ’ud be saving toime if ye’d just 
wait till Oi git well an’ then pray for 
Casey.—Brooklyn Life. 

“It never pays to hurt, people’s feel- 
ings,’’ remarked the Humane Chap. ‘Oh, 
I don’t know,”’’ replie? the Wise Guy. 
“Friend of mine makes a pretty good liv- 
ing at it.” ‘‘Who is he?’ ‘A dentist.” 
—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


A man was boasting to a friend that his 
bull terrier was a great fighter. At that 
moment a wagon passed, under which a 
rough-looking country cur was trotting 
peacefully. The terrier flew out and en- 
gaged the stranger. The passage was 
brief and decisive. The cur trotted on 
after the wagon. The prize-winner was 
carried home by its owner, who said to 
his friend, reflectively: ‘‘He is a great 
fighter, but a poor judge of dogs.’’ 


LAUGHABLEJDEFINITIONS, ! 


Many children are so crammed with 
everything that they really know nothing. 
In proof of this, read these definitions, 
written by public school children: 

“Stability is the taking care of a 
stable.”’ 

“A mosquito is the child of black and 
white parents.”’ 

‘*Monastery is the place for monsters.” 

‘“Expostulation is; to have the small- 
pox.”’ ' : 

‘“Cannible is two brothers who killed 
each other in the Bible.” 

‘Anatomy is the human body, which 
consists of three parts, the head, the 
chist, and the stummick. The head con- 
tains the eyes and brains, if any; the chist 
contains the lungs and a piece of the liver. 
The stummick is devoted to the bowels, 
of which there are five, a, e, i, o, u, and 
sometimes w and y.’’—James Henry Foss, 


| in The Gentleman from Everywhere. 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


It is interesting to note that fortunes 
are frequently made by the invention of 
articles of minor importance. Many of 
the most popular devices are those de- 
signed to benefit the people and meet pop- 
ular conditions, and one of the most in. 
teresting of these that has ever been in- 
vented is the Dr. White Electric Comb, 
patented Jan. 1, '99. These wonderful 
combs positively cure dandruff, hair fall- 
ing out, sick and nervous headaches, and 
when used in connection with Dr. White’s 
Electric Hair Brush are positively guaran- 
teed to make straight hair curly in twen- 
ty-five days’ time. Thousands of these 
electric combs have been sold in the va- 
rious cities of the Union, and the demand 
is constantly increasing. Our agents are 
rapidly becoming rich selling these combs. 
They positively sell on sight. Send for 
sample. Men’s size 35, ladies’ 50—half 
price while we are introducing them. 
See Want Column of this paper. The Dr. 
White Electric Comb Co.. Decatur, Ill. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas. 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

» No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY : 
Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 








SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 
The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances EB. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Wowan Suffrage, by Rev. J 
W. Bashford 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in ©olorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Will. Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealtd. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 











Telephone, 435-4 Tremont 





Tufts College Medical School, 
_ Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school. or other 
information, address the Secreta: ,, 


CHARLES P. THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients beng 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pieroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 








—— 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agen’ 
8S. W. EOCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 








The Runs of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 





fhe Valley and Hills of Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THE 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 
Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” epee, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. . 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or anothber’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE NEW HAMPSHIRE VOTE. 


The vote on the woman suffrage amend. 
ment in New Hampshire is most encour- 
aging to the friends of equal rights for 
women. It is the largest proportional 
vote ever given for this reform ina New 
England State. 

In Rhode Island, the woman suffrage 
amendment received only about one vote 
in five. In Massachusetts, «n the so-called 
referendum eight years ago, less than one 
male voter in three favored giving women 
even the municipal ballot. In New Hamp- 
shire, more than one voter io three fa- 
vored giving them full suffrage. These 
figures speak forthemselves. They show 
clearly the growth of public opinion on 
this question, even in conservative New 
England. 

This is evident on the facevf it. When 
the three votes are analyz+d, the progress 
made becumes more marked. Rhode 
Island had for many years had an active 
Woman Suffrage Association, including 
some of the most highly respected and in- 
fluential women in the State, A vigorous 
campaign was made; Massachusetis con- 
tributed $1,000 to aid it, and her best 
speakers gave their services free of charge. 
There was no Anti-Suffrage Association in 
the field. Yet the amendment was beaten 
four to one, 

Massachusetts had by far the strongest 
Suffiage Association in New England. Its 
most famous and most honored men and 
women had been advocating the reform 
for ageneration. It was a centre of equal 
suffrage activity. Yet the mon’s vote 
was more thantwo to one against giving 
women even the smal! fraction of munici- 
pal suffrage. The women’s vote was 
more than 25 to one in its favor; but that 
did not c unt. 

New Hampshire, on the other hand, 
was regarded as the deadest place in New 
England on the woman suffrage question, 
For years it had been the only State in 
New England witbout a Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Effort after effort had been made to 
form one, but without success until re- 
cently, when a small Association was or- 
ganized. Two active Anti-Suffrage Asso- 
ciations, those of Massachusetts and New 
York, flooded the State with literature. 
The amendment had against it the solid 
hostility of all the vicious elements, the 
inertia of conservatism, the political ma- 
chine of the dominant party, and, unless 
appearances were misleading, the great 
railroad corporation that is said to own 
New Hampshire. Yet the vote against it 
was much less than two to one, 

The defeat of the amendment was a fore- 
gone conclusion, as the WoMAN’S JOURNAL 
said when it was first submitted, But it gave 
a magovificent chance to make @ campaign 
of education, and to arouse an interest in 
equal suffrage in the corner of New Eng- 
land then most indifferent to it. In this 
the success was phenomenal. During the 
first part of the campaign, the meetings 
were very small, the apathy was profound, 
and prejudice seemed as rock-ribbed as 
the hills of the old Granite State. But 
the meetings grew steadily in size and in- 
terest. When Mrs. Catt spoke in Man- 
chester at the beginning of the campaign, 
her audience was only twenty—nineteen 
women and one man. At the last meet- 
ing of the campaign in the same city, the 
large ball was filled and the great audi- 
ence enthusiastic. In the towns and vil- 
lages all over the State, the meetings grew 
in the same way, and the atmosphere of 
ridicule and contempt changed gradually 
to one of respect and good feeling. In 
the latter part of the campaign, converts 
were made by hundreds 

In this campaign of education, the Antis 
were of the greatest help. They had 
fought against having the amendment sub- 
mitted as desperately as if they had 
thought it possible that a two-thirds vote 
for it might be secured at the polls. Per 
haps they did not perceive the im possibil- 
ity as clearly as did the better informed 
and more experienced suffragists. Or 
perhaps they realized, as the suffragists 
certainly did, that the discussion of the 
question always results in making con- 
verts to the suffrage side, and therefore 
were unwilling to have discussion aroused. 
At all events, their efforts to prevent sub- 
mission failed, and their work during the 
campaign—work wholly superfluous so 
far as concerned the defeat of the amend- 
ment, which was a foregone conclusion— 
were of the greatest service in promoting 
discussion. 

One of the women who bas been work- 


ing in the Suffrage Headquarters at Con- 
cord, N. H., and who was present at the 
two meetings held in the State House by 
the Suffragists and Antis, on March 4 
pand 5, wrote in a private letter dated 
March 6: 

“We have been able to do nothing to- 
day but receive congratulations. 

“On Wednesday there was an immense 
audience and an over-flow meeting to hear 
Brother Lyman (Abbott). Mrs. George. 
Miss Bissell and Judge Cross were the 
other speakers. Miss Bissell had the best 
argument, but no one could hear her ex- 
cept those near. Mrs. George had little 
to say, and that very poor. Judge Cross 
abused Mrs. Catt mainly, which didn’t 
take, although I suppose some liked it. 
Dr. Abbott was as weak as possible, and 
when it was over, there was only a ripple. 
of applause. We were all delighted at the 
flatness of it all. I think those who 
arranged it must have felt disappointed in 
the speeches. 

“Thursday night was bad weather, but 
our house was packed, too. We had no 
overflow meeting. We really had about 
the same people, with the exception of 
the Antis, who did not come. When we 
entered the room we were amazed to be 
greeted with long, hearty and continued 
applause; and we knew our friends pro- 
posed to vindicate us. 

“Mr. Lyford, a splendid Republican, 
presided, and Mr. Branch, a splendid Dem- 
ocrat, spoke. How he did riddle Dr. 
Abbott’s statements! and the audience 
laughed and applauded in fine fashion. It 
was the best and greatest success we have 
had. The ladies presented Mrs. Catt with 
an imposing and beautiful bunch of roses, 
tied with pink ribbon. 

‘*‘Mrs, Catt’s former speech had been 
incorrectly reported, in the passage relat- 
ing to bribery. Judge Crosstook up the 
report, and made it much worse than the 
papers had said, and pitched into Mrs. 
Catt in a manner quite unprecedented. 
Thursday night Mrs. Catt told what she 
really had said, and when she got through 
she received an ovation. Now the men 
are saying that Judge Cross is the greatest 
liar in the State. 

‘*We all feel that we have had a great 
victory. If I ever had doubts that the 
Antis were direct and helpful allies of our 
cause, I should have had them all removed 
by this experience. I have heard of six 
persons who were converted to suffrage at 
the Anti meeting, and of several more 
who were converted at ours.”’ 

It has been the general impression that 
to carry any New England State at present 
is impossible. Mrs. Catt and some of our 
wisest workers who took part in this 
campaign are convinced that, with a 
little longer time in which to work, New 
Hampshire could have been carried. But 
it was of course impossible to take a State 
so entirely unprepared as New Hampshire 
and do the necessary amount of educa- 
tional work in three months. 

The friends of equal rights have no call 
to feel disappointed, or to say with Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, 


The God that made New Hampshire 
Taunted the lofty land 
With little men. 


New Hampshire has done better than 
any New England State that has voted on 
the question thus far. 

Mrs. Catt, at New Orleans, will give us 
the history of the campaign, and pay trib- 
ute to the many good helpers who gave 
their services without money and without 
price. An admirable campaign was made, 
and those who took part in it have every 
reason to be encouraged. In the words 
of James Russell Lowell: 


There are who triumph in a losing cause, 
Who can put on defeat as 'twere a wreath 
Unwithering in the adverse popular breath, 


Safe from the blasting demagogue’s ap- 
plause ; 

’Tis they who stand for freedom and God’s 
laws. 


“Truth sometimes loses a battle, but 
never a war.’’ The time will yet come 
when all over New Hampshire the women 
will vote; and this campaign has helped 
to hasten the day. At Be 
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PRESS WOMEN FOR COMPULSORY EDUCA- 
TION. 
Cuicaeo, Marcu 5, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The members of the Illinois Woman’s 
Press Association are deeply interested in 
proposed amendments to the compulsory 
education law of our State, and we beg of 
your I}linois subscribers to use all possi- 
ble effort in behalf of the House Bill No. 
287, and the Senate Bill No. 264, Certain 
capitalists, for selfish reasons, are resort- 
ing to extreme measures to defeat these 
amendments, but if their passage can be 
secured, a great advance will be made in 
caring for the future citizens of our com- 
monwealtb. 

The children now in the streets are en- 
titled to the protection of the State, and 
our legislators must see to it that their 
lives are not crushed out in the large man- 
ufactories. These children can be res 
cued from the influence of criminals only 
by giving them better associations and 





opportunities of education. We cannot 
afford to people Illinois largely with de- 
generates, made such by our own negli- 
gence. EvizaBetu A. REED, Pres. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

When I arranged for the side excursion 
to Mexico City and California, I asked the 
Southeastern Passenger Association to 
extend the time limit on the ticket. This 
they consentedyto do, and to extend the 
time to April 30. By depositing your cir- 
tificate in New Orleans and paying 50 
cents, your time limit of leaving New 
Orleans will be extended to April 30. 

This will apply not only to those taking 
in the side excursion, but to all those who 
wish to remain in New Orleans longer 
than March 28th. Marky G. Hay, 

Sec. Railway Rates. 








MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN MISREPRE- 
SENTED. 


Opponents of woman suffrage have a 
perfect right to offer objections if they 
believe it to be unwise. But they have 
no right to assail it with misrepresenta- 
tions and perversions of fact. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, in the Outlook of Feb. 21, urged 
the men of New Hampshire to vote down 
the suffrage amendment. But, as a rea- 
son for so doing, he asserted that ‘‘an 
election in Massachusetts in which the 
question was submitted to the women, 
demonstrated that less than 4 per cent. of 
the women of that State desire the suf- 
frage.’’ This is an extraordinary miscon- 
ception, and he repeated the misstatement 
last week at a public meeting in Concord. 
Here are the facts: 

A sham referendum, sprung upon our 
voters eight years ago, against the pro- 
test of the suffrage members of the Legis. 
lature, asking whether it was expedient to 
extend suffrage to women in municipal 
elections, was submitted to the registered 
voters, male and female. The registered 
male voters responded 87,000 in favor, 
187,000 opposed. Of the registered female 
voters, numbering less than 40,000, 22,204 
voted in favor; only 861 opposed, It is 
claimed that the male voters were nearly 
two to one opposed. But if the 87,000 
affirmative male votes indicated two men 
to one against suffrage, then the 22,204 
affirmative female voters to 861 opposed 
indicated twenty-five women in favor to 
one opposed. Tho fallacy of Dr. Abbott 
consists in assuming that every woman in 
the State was a registered voter, and that 
every woman who did not vote was op- 
posed to woman suffrage, whereas the 
registered women, who alone could vote, 
were less than one-tenth of the total num- 
ber of Massachusetts women. 

The fact was that a majority of the reg- 
istered women of the State actually voted 
for suffrage, while only 861 women voted 
against it. And this notwithstanding that 
placards were conspicuously posted by the 
Man Suffrage Association in the voting 
precincts, urging women to vote ‘‘No.”’ 

This sham ‘“‘referendum”’ merely asked 
for an expression of opinion on the ab- 
stract proposition—‘‘Is it expedient to ex- 
tend municipal suffrage to women?” It 
neither gave nor proposed to give suffrage 
to women as a result of an affirmative 
female majority. Naturally very few 
women took the trouble to register for 
the mere purpose of recording an academ- 
ic opinion leading to nothing. The wom- 
en’s vote was confined to the compara- 
tively small number that had registered 
to vote for school committee. The great 
body of Massachusetts women, not being 
registered, were unable to vote either 
way. The met, on the contrary, were all 
registered voters without any effort on 
their own part, and did not have to qual- 
ify themselves to vote on the question. 
Yet the adverse male majority comprised 
less than one-third of the men who might 
have voted on the question. More than 
two-thirds of the men of Massachusetts 
either voted in favor of woman suffrage, 
or by their failure to vote showed (ac- 
cording to Dr. Abbott’s mode of reason- 
ing) that they had no objection to wom- 
en’s voting. 

2. Dr. Abbott asserts that the ‘‘in- 
stincts’’ of women are against suffrage. 
But this is a pure assumption. In some 
Massachusetts State elections a majority 
of the men negiect to vote. Does that 
prove that the ‘‘iustincts’’ of Massachu- 
setts men are against suffrage? Are not 
the ‘instincts’? of such women as Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Pauline 
Agassiz Shaw, and the 22,204 women who 
voted for suffrage as truly womanly as 
the instincts of the 861 women who voted 
against it? 

3. Dr. Abbott asserts that ‘the suf- 
frage is already sufficiently extended, per- 
haps too much so.”’ 

That is not the question. The question 
is whether that great class of American 
citizens, the women, a class having special 
rights to protect and special wrongs to 
remedy, shall be excluded from all direct 





| political power in a government profess- 


edly based upon the consent of the gov- 
erned. When every other form of class 
legislation is admittedly unjust, how can 
this most flagrant form of class legislation 
be justified? If the lawyers cannot be 
trusted to represent the farmers, or the 
manufacturers the workmen, how can 
men alone be trusted to legislate for 
women? 

More than 20,000 Massachusetts women 
have sometimes petitioned our Legislature 
for suffrage in a single year. Small com- 
munities like Leominster have sometimes 
rolled up a thousand petitioners in a few 
weeks. Several hundred thousand names 
of women have been recorded at the State 
House as petitioners. To assert that the 
22,204 women who voted in the referen- 
dum were all the Massachusetts women in 
favor of suffrage is simply absurd. Give 
the women of this State the power to vote 
for Presidential electors in 1904, and there 
is every reason to believe that as many 
women as men would go to the polls. For 
this has been the case in the four States 
where women have full suffrage, and 
where they habitually vote as generally 
as the men. H. B. B, 





STATE REGULATED VICE IN CINCINNATI. 

Cincinnati has at present the unenviable 
distinction of being the only large city in 
the United States that practises the Euro- 
pean system of officially supervising and 
protecting the social evil. The discredit 
is shared by one small city—Davenport, 
Iowa, which is making a vigorous effort 
to get rid of its disgrace. 

A Cincinnati physician calls our atten- 
tion to the introduction of this un-Ameri- 
can system in that city, and adds: 

There is no State statute or city ordi 
nance authorizing the Cincinnati Board of 
Health to issue certificates to women of 
bad character, but the contagious diseases 
act is strained into authority for it. I 
have consulted other doctors, and they 
say, ‘‘The City Health Board are only 
‘bluffing’ their way; there is nothing to 
sustain their action if a fight were made 
against it, and they could easily be made 
to desist.”’ Many of our best physicians 
are opposed to it, but a few got the lead- 
ing medical society to indorse it. These 
certificates are a fraud upon the public, 
purporting to make vice safe, when it can- 
not be made safe, nor immunity guaran- 
teed in a single case. Our district physi- 
cians, mostly young men, are reaping a 
harvest in the fees they collect for the 
compulsory examination of the unfortu- 
nate women, and the issuing of these mis- 
leading certificates. The discrimination 
between the sexes is wholly unfair. If 
men of profligate life were also examined, 
it would not be so inconsistent; but the 
whole injustice and humiliation falls upon 
the women, The majority of our citizens 
know nothing about it. 

The European system of State regula- 
tion of vice, which the Cincinnati Board 
has foisted upon that city without war- 
rant of law, seeks to make vice safe for 
men of bad life by forcing women of bad 
life to undergo frequent medical examina- 
tion, and providing them with health cer- 
tificates. 

The National American Woman Suffrage 
Association has repeatedly protested 
against such legislation, on the following 
grounds: 

1. To subject women of bad character 
to regular examinations and furnish them 
with official health certificates is contrary 
to good morals, and is practically giving 
official sanction to vice. 

2. It is a violation of justice to apply to 
vicious women compulsory medical meas- 
ures that are not applied to vicious men. 

3 Official regulation of vice, while it 
lowers the moral tone of the community, 
everywhere fails to protect the public 
health. In Paris, the head centre of the 
system, rigid regulation bas prevailed for 
more than a century, yet that city is 
scourged to a notorious degree by the 
class of maladies against which regulation 
is designed to guard, and the Municipal 
Council of Paris has repeatedly recom- 
mended its abolition. England tried it in 
her garrisou towns, for the benefit of her 
soldiers and sailors, and repealed it by a 
heavy Parliamentary majority, after sev- 
enteen years’ experience had proved it to 
be a complete sanitary failure, as well as 
a fruitful source of demoralization. It 
has been repealed throughout Switzerland 
except in Geneva, and is the object of a 
strong and growing opposition in every 
country where it still prevails. State-su- 
pervised vice is contrary to the spirit of 
American institutions, and in St. Louis, 
the only large city in the United States 
that ever tried the system, it was abol- 
ished at the end of four years, with only 
one dissenting vote in the city council. 

For many years, frequent efforts have 
been made by the advocates of ‘‘State 
regulation” to introduce it in the United 
States, but public opinion has promptly 
put an end to these attempts. 

The first and most obvious objection to 
it is its essential immorality. The second 
is its injustice to women. 

Many years ago, when the bill to estab- 
lish the State regulation of vice was pend- 
ing in the Califoruvia Legislature, a woman 





secured the introduction of a parody upon 





it, a bill exactly similar, except that its 
provisions were applied to men instead of 
to women. In this form, the odious and 
tyrannical character of the proposed leg. 
islation was so clear that the second bil) 
killed the first, and buried it under over. 
whelming ridicule. 

A third objection is the obvious impos- 
sibility of stamping out any sort of conta. 
gion by sequestering only the women af. 
fected by it, while the men similarly 
affected are allowed to go about freely 
and spread it. 

A fourth is the fact, fully demonstrated 
in England and wherever “regulation” 
has been tried, that the illusion of secur- 
ity increases vice. The two chief deter. 
rents have been said to be “the fear of 
God and the fear of consequences.” Reg- 
ulation removes the fear of consequences, 
without, however, removing the conse- 
quences. The resort of many men to one 
woman is ap unnatural practice, which no 
precautions can render safe. Science has 
as yet discovered no means by which a 
community can be generally addicted to 
vice without suffering from the natural 
results of vice. The only way to avoid 
the consequence is to avoid the cause, 
Prof. James Stuart, of London, emphat- 
ically compares the promise of hygienic 
security held out by government regula- 
tion to ‘‘a lighthouse to draw men on the 
rocks.”’ 

In the European countries where State 
regulation has prevailed for centuries, the 
results have been beyond description in 
the corruption of the police, the oppres- 
sion and cruelty exercised upon the un- 
fortunate women, the deadening of the 
public conscience, and the complete 
shamelessness produced. Theodore Roose- 
velt says, in a letter in the N. Y. Philan- 
thropist : 

At one time I used to acquiesce when 
people said that the evil should be licensed 
for the purpose of controlling it. Since 
you called my attention to the results in 
Paris and Belgium, I have made some in- 
quiries, and I cannot sufficiently express 
my horror of the system. 

The U.S. army authorities in the Phil- 
ippines introduced the system of furnish- 
ing official health certificates to women of 
bad character, but when the facts became 
known in the United. States an over- 
whelming protest arose, and President 
Roosevelt put a stop to it. It was intro- 
duced in Hawaii by the local authorities, 
and again, when the facts became known 
here, a storm of indignation arose, and 
the government at Washington issued or- 
ders that it must cease. 

As already mentioned, it has been abol- 
ished in England; and almost every reli- 
gious denomination in England, from the 
Quakers to the Roman Catholic Bishops, 
has protested against its retention in those 
of the Crown colonies where it still lin- 
gers. Let the women and the good men 
of Cincinnati rise up and make a fight 
against this illegal and scandalous action 
of the Board of Health. They have the 
power to insist that it shall cease. 





WOMEN OPPOSE TYPHOID. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., MARCH 9, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The bill to give a vote on tax questions 
to resident taxpayers in third-class cities 
in New York State has been amended in 
both Assembly and Senate, a technical 
amendment, to make it a section of the 
general Cities Law. It will come up for 
@ final vote this week in the Assembly, 
but is still held in the Senate Committee, 
possibly for fear of ‘‘what will happen 
next.”’ 

I enclose a letter giving an account of a 
special tax election in Ithaca last week, 
which may be of interest to your readers. 
I wish voters would report all such elec- 
tions to the JouRNAL. 

Mary H. Longs, 
Chairman Legislative Committee. 





IrHaca, N. Y., Maron 4, 1903. 

My dear Mrs, Loines:—In view of the 
work now before the Legislature in regard 
to giving women property-owners in third- 
class cities the right to vote at special 
elections, I want to tell you of our recent 
election in Ithaca. 

With this terrible typhoid epidemic 
upon us, and the cause of all this sickness 
and death having been attributed to the 
water, of course the people are much en- 
raged, and a special election was held 
Monday, to determine the question of the 
city owning its own water-works. 

There were 1,365 votes cast, 1,385 in fa- 
vor of municipal ownership,and 30 against 
it. There were 397 votes cast by women. 
Isn’t that splendid? 

I truly believe, if the Senate of New 
York State could have watthed that elec- 
tion, not an honest-minded man among 
them but would have seen the justice of 
it. 

The men who had not favored woman’s 
ballot before, all approved, and took their 
wives and friends with them to the polls, 
only too glad of the privilege, and never 
dreaming but that in all cities of this 
class the women had the jsame right. I 
took one woman about ninety years old to 
vote. She had not been out to ride before 
this winter, she was so feeble, but she 
made a great effort, as she did want to 
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—— . 
cast her ballot for municipal ownership. 
There were many similar instances. 

You may wonder why I write you all 
this, but I want you to know how the 
privilege you are strugglivog for is used 
and appreciated, when emergency arouses 
people. Why canuot women in other 
cities have the same privilege? 

It was amusi: gto watch the people at 
such a time, so many never knew that 
they were exercising the right fur which 
suffragists are struggling. They only felt 
the justice and right of expressing their 
opinion. Yours very truly, 

Lucy H. CALKINS. 


didi 











THE WILLARD STATUE. 


The Frances Willard statue bill bas 
passed the Illinois Legislature. The vote 
for it was 102, exactly two-thirds the mem- 
bership of the House. There were only 
sixteen votes against it. 

Mr. Darrow spoke against the bill on the 
ground that the money of the people 
should not be spent on monuments for 
anyone. Hespoke kindly of Miss Willard, 
for whom he declared he entertained great 
respect. Mr. Brundage of Chicago, who 
jntroduced the bill, made a clear state- 
ment of the facts in the case. and paid a 
high tribute to ‘the frail little woman 
who did so much for humanity.’’ Mr. 
Busse, of Lawrenceville, opposed the bill. 
He said Miss Willard was ‘‘no more de- 
serving honor than a thousand other 
mothers.’’ 





INCONSISTENT “ANTIS.” 


Hon, Oliver W. Stewart, a prominent 
member of the Illinois Legislature, ad- 
sdresed an open letter, recently published | 
in these columns, to Mrs. Caroline F. Cor- 
bin, president of the ‘‘I)linois Association 
Opposed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women,”’ who had sent him anti- 
suffrage documents. Mrs. Corbin, in an- 
swer, sent toevery member of the Legisla- 
ture another letter addressed to Mr. 
Stewart against equal rights for women. 
Mr. Stewart replied: 

Caroline F, Corbin, Chicago: 

Dear Madam: Your circular letter of 
the twelfth instant is at hand. I concede 
cheerfully your right to offer your ‘‘reply 
at the bar of the same honored tribunal.”’ 
Your appearance before ‘the bar of that 
same honored tribunal,’’ uninvited and 
alone, may to some seem .to indicate 
“that women cannot in the long run de- 
pend upon men,”’ but to me it indicates 
tbat, while you have grave fears that pub 
lic life avd participation in the debates 
and discussions incident to political activ- 
ity might seriously injure other women, 
you do not permit any such illogical rea- 
soning or unfounded fears to control you 
where that which you conceive to be a 
right or a duty is at stake. 

It pleases me to know that you believe 
you can broaden your ficld of usefulness 
and activity with benefit to yourself and 
the race. I believe the same is true of 
the vast majority of women. 

I think you honor yourself and all wom- 
en by not allowing any false views about 
women and their relation to public affairs 
to keep you from doing the very things 
which you condemn in others. 

I assume that you have rot neglected 
and are not now neglecting the things 
upon which you place such great stress in 
your circular letter to the members of the 
House. In that event, you constitute in 
yourself a complete reply to your letter. 








would prove ‘‘the open door of a welcome 
opportunity.’’ It is much better for any 
woman sometimes to be inconsistent than 
always to be wrong. 

Hoping you will continue to feel.free to 
come before the House of Representatives 
often, either in person or by letter, I am 

Yours truly, OLviver W. STEWART. 





—— 


COLLEGE GIRLS OF THE ORIENT. 





The American College for Girls at Con- 
stantinople is the subject of an interest- 
ing article in the Congregationalist by 
Hester D. Jenkins. The dean of the col- 





tongue, so that when she leaves college 
she is at ease in three or more languages. 
I once observed a Hungarian girl turn 
from one language to another almost un 
consciously, speaking six in an hour. 
English or French is spoken in classroom 
and at table, but on the campus full lib- 
erty of tongue is given, and what a Babel 
is the result! 

The system of self-government in use at 
Bryn Mawr has been adopted here. The 
entire discipline of the college is in the 
students’ own hands. The severest pun- 
ishment which they inflict upon one of 
their members is to ‘“‘send her to Coven- 





IN THE LABORATORY. 


lege, Miss Florence Fensham, was one of 
the speakers at the National Suffrage Cuon- 
vention in Washington last year, and im 
pressed her hearers by the clearness and 
good sense of her address. The success 
of the American women at the head of this 
Oriental college in keeping peace and 
harmony among students belonging to so 
many diverse races and religions is a 
proof of women’s fitness for diplomacy in 
the best sense of the word. We give some 
extracts from the article in the Congrega- 
tionalist : 

The students of the American College 
for Girls at Constantinople and its prepar- 
atory school represent fifteen nationali- 
ties, as unlike as Persian, English, and 
Greek, and at least seven modern lan- 
guages may be heard on the campus and 
in the corridors. Three great religions, 
Judaism, Islamism, and Christianity, and 
of the last-named the Eastern, Latin, An- 
glican, and Protestant branches, are rep- 
resented among the students. Socially, 
the girls are as diverse as they are relig- 
iously and politically, belonging to all 
ranks of society, from the peasant class to 
official and diplomatic families. To create 
an environment in which all these seem- 
ingly discoidant elements may blend har- 
moniously has been the effort for years, 
and it has been crowned with success. 

There is in the college absolutely no 
distinction of race, religion, or social and 
financial standing. Intimate friendships 
exist between Bulgarian and English, be 
tween Hungarian and Armenian, between 
Greek and Russiav. That this harmony 
is no small attainment may be realized by 
a comparison with other foreign schools 
in the Yast. especially with the primary 
schools, where the expression of race feel- 
ing is naturally most marked. In one pri 
mary schvol in Constantinople the Greek 


A GROUP OF GRADUATES. 


I am glad you rushed boldly into the 
arena in defense of your ‘‘cause,’’ though 
it had been submitted to a body of men 
only. In your letter you enjoin upon 
women to entrust their welfare to men. 
You are of course unwilling to do that 
with your “‘cause,”’ but kindly offer your 
assistance, though the same was not so- | 
licited. Ido not find fault with you for 
being inconsistent. I rejoice in it. It 
convinces me that the ballot for women 





and Armenian children refuse to play to- 
gether, although the playground is so 
small that they are obliged to touch one 
another in their games, while the few 
Turks will not even enter the garden, but 
spend their playtime in a balcony. 

The students compel our admiration by 
their linguistic attainments. Each of 
them receives a long, bard training in 
her own language, in English and in 
French, and in at least one ancient 
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try,’’ that is, to put up a notice that no 
one is to speak to her for two days. A 
student who had suffered that deprivation 
said that it was maddening. She was not 
a great talker usually, but it seemed to 
her that she must talk then. When one 
long, dreadful day drew to its close, she 
was so depressed and submissive that she 
was excused from the second day’s silence. 
The system works so well that the faculty 
need take no responsibility for the order 
of the college. The high sense of honor 
and responsibility which develops in these 
girls after they have been here for some 
time is exemplified in the persons of the 
president aod executive committee of the 
association and the proctors of the dormi- 
tories. 

Although there is no industrial depart- 
ment connected with the college, and the 
students have no manual labor beyond 
making their beds and keeping their 
closets in order, yet they are not unfitted 
by their “higher education” for domestic 
life, as the long list of happy marriages 
among graduates demonstrates. The 
Alumnz Society has an “annex’’ of 
enthusiastic husbands who bless the 
work of the college, and of babies who 
are promised to us as future students. 
Our girls, with their training in ueatness, 
order, and business habits, as well as in 
thinking and reading, and with their high 
ideals and characters, are much sought 
after in marriage by the rising men of 
these countries, who are learning through 
them that a wife may be a helpmate, 
rather than a languorous, aimless child- 
wife. Thus the intluence of education 
spreads and deepens, preparing women to 
be a force in the Balkan Peninsula. 

The girls never appear to better advan- 
tage than when taking charge of an en- 
tertainment. They possess every talent 
required to carry such a thing 
through to a successful con- 
clusion. In previous years 
ambitious plays have been 
presented by the students un- 
der the charge of the teachers. 
One year the French depart- 
ment gave Moliére’s comedy, 
L’Avare, and the Greek de- 
partment has given not only 
a modern Greek comedy, but 
also four of the classic Greek 
tragedies. 

Early in the history of the 
college the desire of young 
people for secret societies 
expressed itself in the organi- 
zation of two fraternities, the 
P. U. and the Theta Alpha. 
The members of these soci- 
eties are chosen according to 
the usual fashion of fraterni- 
ties, and a girl’s nationality 
does not determine which so- 
ciety she is invited to join. 
As it is in the societies, so it 
is in all the social life of the 
college. German. French, 
Greek, Turk, Arab, and Amer- 
ican enter into the same pleas- 
ures, and thoroughly enjoy 
each other’s companionship. Here per- 
sonal attraction, respect, and congeniality 
form the only basis for friendship, and 
such externalities as political faith, or 
ecclesiastical organization, or ancestral 
pride, or social standing, form no barrier 
to happy comradeship and essential har- 
mony. 
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For fine gloves and neckwear, visit Miss 
M. F. Fisk, 144 Tremont Streef. 








NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
New York Ciry, Marcu 10, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Several women Inspectors have recently 
been appointed in this city, whose duty it 
is to go on board incoming steamers, and 
examine women passengers, in cases of 
disease or suspicion of smuggling. It was 
at first objected that they would be un- 
able to climb the ladders to reach the 
decks in rough weather; they have, how- 
ever, shown themselves quite competent 
to such exploits. They wear neat uni- 
forms of navy blue cloth, and are fearless 
and agile in going up and down the sway- 
ing Jadders from the revenue cuttters to 
the decks of the ships, even in rough 
weather. They had a somewhat trying 
experience on Saturday, when the revenue 
cutter Calumet went down the bay to meet 
the steamship Nile, which was due with a 
load of immigrants. After beating about 
in the heavy fog, the ship was found and 
the requisite examinations made, but this 
had taken a long time, and when the in- 
spectors, women and men, returned to the 
cutter, they were all hungry, and there 
were no provisions on board. In the con 
tinued thick weather they moved cau. 
tiously for some hours, and finally secured 
a small sup ply of food from a tramp steam- 
boat in the harbor. It was late on Sun- 
day before they reached the shore, and 
although the captain of the Calumet had 
been disposed to think that women were 
out of place in sea duty, he was convinced 
that, after all, they might be useful, by 
the good temper and courage which the 
feminine Inspectors displayed. 

Many women throughout the United 
States remember with affection Miss 
Lydia Wadleigh, formerly the principal of 
the Twelfth Street School in this city, 
where the scholarship was raised by her 
energy to so high a point that it made the 
Normal College a possibility. Until the 
time of her death she was the ‘‘Lady Su- 
perintendent” of that college, and her 
grateful pupils and admirers erected a 
memorial to her therein. One of the fin- 
est of the new High Schools tor Girls has 
been called, after her, the Wadleigh High 
School. This was recently dedicated by 
imposing exercises in the large hall of the 
beautiful building. The curious part of the 
ceremony was that on the occasion of the 
opening of a building dedicated to a wo- 
man and designed for the instruction of 
young women, speeches were made by ten 
men, and that no woman’s voice was 
heard, except that of a young girl who 
made a brief response on the part of the 
school. This led to a shrewd suggestion 
in one of the papers that, when the next 
High School for Boys is opened, there 
shall be addresses by ten women and a 
response by one youth. The world moves 
on the woman question, there is no doubt 
of that, and yet such events as this prove 
how strong sex prejudice still is. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
City Legislative League took place last 
Thursday. Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer 
spoke on the need of women physicians in 
the care of insane women. She gave a 
most interesting account of her observa- 
tions in some of our Asylums, and of the 
facts that had come to her knowledge in 
regard to other institutions. The law, 
which was passed many years ago in this 
State, provides that there shall be ‘‘at 
least one woman physician’’ in every pub- 
lic hospital where women are placed. 
This has been complied with by the ap- 
pointment of only one woman in each of 
the State institutions, an insufficient as- 
signment for the numerous women in our 
great asylums. Mrs. Spencer spoke of 
one instance that came under her knowl- 
edge, where the one woman physician was 
assigned to night duty, and therefore had 
no opportunity to see much of her pa- 
tients or to befriend them. 

On the same evening the Bedford Politi- 
cal‘ Equality League held its regular 
monthly meeting at Cooper Hall. Dr. 
John C. Wyman was the chairman, and 
Dr. Charles H. Leveridge, president of 


Adelphi College, spoke on ‘*Woman’s 
Place in Social Evolution.’’ Miss Mary 
G. Hay told the ‘Story of the New 


Hampshire Campaign,”’ and there was the 
usual music and social reception. 

One of the active clubs of the State is 
that in Manlius, a small town in central 
New York. Mrs. Christina M. Sinnamon 
is the founder and president. The women 
are looking forward to having an opportu- 
nity to cast their ballots when the ques- 
tion of building a new school-house and 
bonding the town for the money shall be 
submitted to the taxpayers. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 


ROYAL BLUE LINE. 





The Royal Blue Line offers remarkable 
facilities for the Southern tour. A num- 
ber of the delegates and visitors to the 
National American Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention at New Orleans, March 19-25, 
have been attracted by the liberal terms 
offered by the B. & O. Railway Company, 





which gives a picturesque variety of scen- 
ery unequalied by any other route. This 
line passes through New York, Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington, Washington, Harper’s 
Ferry, Cumberland, Cincinnati, and Louis- 
ville. At the latter point connection is 
made with the Illinois Central via Mem- 
phis, Jackson, and Vicksburg. The trav- 
eller, by this line, before reaching New 
Orleans, goes through fourteen States and 
the District of Columbia, with glimpses 
of Massachusetts, Rhude Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Virginia West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana. Fine cars, excellent 
accommodations, and one-third return 
fare if certificate is obtained with the 
through ticket from the agent. If pre- 
ferred, the B. & O. will issue through 
tickets via Southern Railway from Wash- 
ington, giving an opportunity of visiting 
the Capitol of our nation with its many 
historic surroundings. For full details, 
apply to Joseph P. Taggart, No. 211 
Washington Street, Boston, or to any 
railroad ticket office. 
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A MISSISSIPPI GIRL. 


Miss A. C. Shingleur of Jackson, Miss., 
has mastered every detail of managing a 
compress and cotton business, from writ- 
ing and signing dray receipts to examin- 
ing and making out bills of lading and in- 
surance policies, Although reared in 
luxury, Miss Shingleur early acquired a 
familiarity with this business through in- 
timate association with ber father, who 
was largely interested in the cotton trade. 
After his death, reverses came, and she 
secured a clerkship in the employ of the 
Compress Company, owning and operat- 
ing a large plant at Jackson. She was put 
in charge of the books, but it was not long 
before she was at home either in the office 
or the yards of the establishment. For 
seven years she kept books, and success- 
fully aided in looking after other branches 
of the business. At one time and another, 
she practically filled every position at the 
Compress, from bookkeeper to manager. 
A writer in the New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat says of Miss Shingleur: 

Her success is the more wonderful be- 
cause; with the multiplicity of her duties 
and their cares and worries. she always 
finds time to read and keep in touch with 
the latest and best literature. She has 
successfully kept books, managed a com- 
press, and helped to conduct a cotton-buy- 
ing business in which she was associated 
with her brother, F. A. Shingleur. As a 
life insurance solicitor, one of the first in 
Mississippi, she was successful, and at 
present is cashier for the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, 

Miss Shingleur is a fine horsewoman, a 
good shot, a fine rower and good sailor, 
as well as an angler. She plays tennis 
and golf, and is good all around in athletic 
amusements, of which she is very fond. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


SQUARE Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Braneb 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





CASTLE 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MARCH 16, 


“The New Magdalen.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢. 60. 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50¢. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


Prices: { 








A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to. the 
interests of women, and especially to equal 
suffrage. 

j HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 

| ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

ASSISTANT {FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
EpiTors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 


EDI ORS: 


First year on trial to new subscribers $1.50 
Three months on tria . : B 
Six Months - - = . 1.25 
Per Annum : - - ° 2.50 
Single copies 06 





Sample copies of the WomMAn’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 


“The best source of information u 
man question that I know.”—Clara 


mm the wo- 
arton. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary 4. 
Livermore. 





The “National Column” in the Woman’s Jou» 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting upa club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


8 Park Street, Bost»nv, Mass. 
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A BALLAD OF TREES AND THE MASTER. 
BY SIDNEY LANIER. 
Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent. 
Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 
But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him; 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him, 
When into the woods H+ came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 

And He was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 

When Death and Shame would woo Him 
last, 

From under the trees they drew Him last; 

*'Twas on a tree they slew Him—last 

When out of the woods He came. 


HER HOROSCOPE. 


BY MARY ASHLEY TOWNSEND. 





’Tis true, one half of woman’s life is hope 

And one half resignation. Between there lies 

Anguish of broken dreams,—doubt, dire sur- 
prise, 

And then is born the strength with all to 
cope. 

Unconsciously sublime, life’s shadowed slope 

She braves; the knowledge in her patient 
eyes 

Of all that love bestows and love denies, 

As writ in every woman’s horoscope! 

She lives, her heart-beats given to others’ 
needs, 

Her hands, to lift for others on the way 

The burdens which their weariness forsook. 

She dies, an uncrowned doer of great deeds. 

Remembered? Yes, as is for one brief day 

The rose one leaves in some forgotten book. 





a 


DAFFODILS. 





BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 
Fathered by March, the daffodils are here. 
First, all the air grew keen with yesterday, 
And once a thrush from out some hollow 
gray 
On a field’s edge, where whitening stalks 
made cheer, 

Fluted the last unto the budding year; 

Now that the wind lets loose from orchard 
spray 

Plum bloom and peach bloom down the drip- 

ping way, 6 
Their punctual gold through the wet blades 

they rear. 

Oh, fleet and sweet! A light to all that pass 

Below, in the cramped yard, close to the 
street, 

Long-stemmed ones flame behind the palings 
bare, 

The whole of April in a tuft of grass. 

Scarce here, soon will it be—oh, sweet and 
fleet !— 

Gone like a snatch of song upon the stair. 





-_<——-— 


WINDS FROM SEA. 





BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





Softly the winds come singing in from sea, 

Singing to nothing but the moon and me, 

The woon half sisen, lingering and late; 

From lands long leagues away come singing 
free, 

From lands where Summer holds her shining 
State. 


Lately on snowy orange-stems they slept, 

Among a palm-tree’s billowy branches crept, 

And rustled in a red pomegranate bough ; 

Then, rich with heavy spices, shoreward 
swept, 

And brought their balms to fan my eager 
brow. 


O midnight winds that through such splen- 
dor fly,— 

The hollow of a sapphire in the sky, 

The paved work of a sapphire on the sea,— 

How soon your warm deliciousness might 
die, 

Could you but stay and swell one sail for me! 





The Rector’s Idea. 


BY FANNY PERRY GAY. 

The Reverend Mr. Torrance, rector of 
Hopeworth Church, had a choice collec- 
tion of ideas. None of them originated 
with him, for ideas were born with the 
world, and are simply passed on from age 
to age, sometimes lost to view for a mil- 
lennium or two, and then brought to light 
by some vain soul who imagines he has 
begotten a new thought,. 

But the rector had one idea of which the 
sons of men have never lost sight. It has 
never had a rest, and it is very old be- 
cause it has had no opportunity to renew 
its youth. The rector valued it the more 
highly because of its apparent age, for he 
believed he saw therein the approval of 
the centuries. Old! Why, it was old when 
his great grandfather was a bald-headed 
infant—it was old when the world was 
young! 

But the poor old idea had spent its en- 
ergy. It was,in its present condition, de- 
crepit, infirm, very weak on its legs, fit 
only for a sanitarium, where it could 
recuperate and re-clothe itself in the 
strength and garments of youth. This, 
however, the Reverend Mr. Torrance 
would not allow. He had no compassion 





for its age—but the time came for its 
deliverance. 

The rector had a very clear conception 
of his favorite but aged idea, namely: 
That Man was the sovereign ruler of the 
world and the fulness thereof, building 
the cities, waging the wars, governing the 
nations, writing the books, conquering 
the beasts of the field, and making even 
the wilderness to blossom under his hand 
—in a word, Man was the embodiment of 
Power; while Woman, albeit a somewhat 
necessary appendage, was withal an infe- 
rior being, intended by the Creator to 
submit in passive obedience to Man and 
do his will. 

When, therefore, the rector made up his 
mind to offer a proposal of marriage to 
Miss Serena Baldwin, one of the worthy 
and devoted women of his parish, he never 
so much as dreamed of opposition or de- 
feat. Neither did he consider it necessary 
to lead up to the point cautiously and 
with due moderation, as many lovers do. 

It was in early summer; a June haze lay 
in purple sheen upon the hills; the air was 
velvet perfume. He was sitting in Miss 
Serena’s parlor, the picture of ministerial 
dignity, his hands resting on his gold- 
headed cane. They had been discussing 
the affairs of the church, when suddenly, 
imperatively, but withal benevolently, as 
if with pleasure at conferring high honor, 
he said, in cultured accents: 

‘*Miss Serena, I think you and I would 
better be married.” 

Now Miss Serena was possessed of ideas 
also. Some of them were like his, and 
some were not. She was a woman of great 
discernment—she could see things. For 
some time she had known that the rector 
was going to propose to her. In fact, she 
knew it before he did; and she also knew 
her own mind. She knew she loved him 
for his many excellent qualities; she in- 
tended to marry him, but she was con- 
vinced that the old worn-out idea which 
he cherished so fondly should have a good 
long rest. 

Accordingly, when the Reverend The- 
ophilus Torrance in such summary terms 
acquainted her with his purpose, she 
arose calmly, saying: ‘There might be a 
difference of opinion on that subject. 
Come out into the garden, Mr. Tor- 
rance, and see my roses.”’ 

She led the way, ignoring what was so 
evidently in his mind, and talking on the 
merits of the various kinds of roses, until 
he, in desperation, bade her good after- 
noon and went home. 

He shut himself into his study, a dazed 
and bewildered man. The old idea came 
halting forth. What! had she refused 
him? Impossible! And yet she had cer- 
tainly not accepted his offer. Worse yet, 
she had ignored the expression of his 
wishes. He would not submit to such 
treatment; it was wholly out of God’s 
order of things. It could not be—she 
would not—but there the poor old idea 
stopped. It could go no further. 

Two or three days after, he called again 
on Miss Serena. She knew his errand be- 
fore he uttered a word. Hardly was he 
seated before he began. 

‘*Miss Serena,’’ he said, slowly and im- 
pressively, ‘I think you failed to grasp 
the importance of my words the other 
day. I remarked that I thought you and 
I would better be married. Your treat- 
ment of the subject was frivolous’’ (re- 
provingly), ‘‘and I wish you to give it 
your most careful consideration. It is a 
very serious matter.”’ 

‘*And never a word of love!’’ murmured 
Miss Serena, under her breath. She gazed 
composedly out of the window. 

‘*Perhaps,”’ she said, ‘‘we do not look 
at this matter in the same light.’’ Then, 
suddenly: ‘‘Why, the chickens are in the 
garden; I must go and drive them out!”’ 
And further discussion was ended for that 
day. 

Mr. Torrance again sought the privacy 
of his study, in a perturbed state of mind. 

He had no intention of changing his 
purpose; he would marry her, But it 
was evident she needed rebuke. Her duty 
should be made plain. He would compel 
her to yield at once, and cease this exas- 
perating delay. 

He forthwith prepared an elaborate ar- 
gument for her instruction. Indeed, it 
was a sermon, nothing more or less, with 
the different heads in due order. It was 
long, requiring nearly an hour to deliver, 
and Miss Serena sat quietly and heard it 
all with placid countenance. 

It was her duty to marry him as soon as 
possible; firstly, because marriage was a 
beneficent institution, conducing to the 
welfare of both man and woman. Had 
not God said it was not good for man to 
be alone? Each needed the other. 

Secondly, marriage was an old institu- 
ion, as old as life; and whatever had 
been must be. It was law—God’s law. 

‘‘Certainly!’’ said Miss Serena, sotto 
voce. 

Thirdly, woman was the weaker vessel, 
she was unfit to guide her own affairs— 
and required a husband for protection and 
support. 

Fourthly, the minister of the gospel 





needed a wife to assist him in his church 
work and care for his household. It was 
her duty to the church, as well as to him- 
self, to coincide with his wishes. 

Lastly, it was the intention of the Crea- 
tor that men and women should marry. 
No one should resist the divine purpose; 
it was sacrilege. 

There was a silence as he ceased speak- 
ing. Miss Serena’s lips were sober, but 
her eyes smiled. 

**I don’t believe,” she said, ‘‘that I am 
particularly interested in the intentions of 
the Almighty.”’ 

Mr. Torrance picked up his hat quickly, 
in sudden anger. He would say no more. 
This woman was wholly undeserving the 
high estate he had designed for her. He 
would find a nobler one, who would ap- 
preciate the great opportunity. 

“We will consider the subject ended,”’ 
he said sternly, and departed. 

Miss Serena sat for a long time medi- 
tating. 

“That old idea is working hard,’’ she 
said thoughtfully. 

During the next few weeks the rector 
allowed himself no time for reflection on 
the one painful subject. He wrote two 
sermons in a week instead of one, he 
made innumerable calls, he went to the 


city, attended conventions, and rested: 


not. 

But the pace was too rapid. He was 
compelled to slow up and think. Slowly 
he came to the astonishing conclusion 
that no other woman would do, When 
he reviewed in his mind the other mar- 
riageable women in the parish and among 
his acquaintances, he turned from the 
mere thought of them, sick at heart. He 
wanted them not, he wanted her. 

What was the reason he could neither 
eat nor sleep, that time hung on his hands, 
that life was robbed of all interest? And 
why did the future stretch out before 
him, a dreary waste of years? ‘This mys- 
terious drawing, this strange longing to 
go to Miss Serena once more and implore 
her to take pity on him and relieve his 
misery—was it not decreed? 

Gradually it dawned on him that this 
was love. He loved this woman, with her 
sweet, strong face, her gentle but firm 
ways, her strength of mind and intelligent 
will. Slowly another old idea came to 
abide with him and reveal to his mind the 
power of love, greater than force. His 
old worn-out favorite idea was sent on a 
long-needed vacation. 

One day he met Miss Serena just outside 
her garden gate. The crickets were 
chirping in the grass, the softness of the 
summer night was over all. 

“Good evening,’’ she said pleasantly. 

He ignored her salutation. 

‘Do you realize,’ he asked brokenly, 
“that you are the unconscious cause of 
the ruin of my happiness? That life is 
henceforth one unceasing pain? Why, 
even the consolations of the gospel avail 
me nothing! I love you, Serena!”’ 

She looked up quickly at his face, white 
and drawn, in the gathering shadows of 
the night. 

*‘Theophilus,’’ she asked, with a twin- 
kle of the eye, ‘‘did I ever say I wouldn’t 
marry you?’’ 

He started. Astonishment and slowly- 
awakening bope were in his face, 

‘Do you—do you intend to say’’—he 
began. 

‘Yes!’ she replied, smiling. ‘I intend 
to say, ‘Come, dear, let’s go in out of 
the damp.’ ’’—S§pringfield Republican. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

Just now the weather man seems to have 
confused our locality with the frozen 
East, for last week we had a hail storm, 
or sleet storm, and the grocer’s boy in- 
formed me, with quite a little show of ex- 
citement, that he bad made a snowman @ 
foot and a half high! Last night there 
was a heavy frost that showed like a light 
snow on the shady side of roofs and 
patches of grass, till after nine o’clock 
this morning. There was ice as thick as 
heavy window glass on a pail of water 
left out of doors, and hydrants froze and 
had to be thawed out, but the thawing 
was not of the cross-the-Rockies sort, but 
soon over. 

Snow fell at Altadena, a suburb of Pasa- 
dena, up by the foothills. The cars came 
down with several inches on their roofs, 
and people had a real old snowballing 
time of it. One boy brought down a 
wagon load of snow, and sold it, men 
buying it to take home to show their chil- 
dren, who had never seen any. Such 
things come once in seven or eight years, 
and cause much excitement. 

My vegetable man came to the door with 
his coat tightly buttoned and his cap 
pulled down over his ears. His brown 
eyes twinkled as he looked up and in- 
formed me it was ‘‘warm to-day.’’ I had 
never seen a Chinaman attempt to juke be- 
fore. 

There was much typhoid fever in the 





town at one time, and the doctors said 
many cases were due to people Using raw 
vegetables. celery, lettuce and the like, 
irrigated with sewer water. An ordinance 
was passed prohibiting its use. Then the 
time was extended, as many had their 
crops in and were depending on it, and 
would lose all if it were shut off sudden- 
ly. I failed to follow the matter up 
further, and one day asked Sing if he 
used sewer water. His brown eyes grew 
big. He extended the open palm of one 
hand and brought the other fist into it 
with a smart little blow, like an arguing 
Yankee. 

*“*No,”’ he said emphatically, “he kick, 
he kick. You read paper, you see ebly 
day lady heap sick, doctor make he-e-a-p 
money. He kick, he kick, no let em 
hab.” Evidently it was a case where 
“kicking’’ had done some good. 

There has been much interest aroused 
here in an effort to close the cribs, small 
rooms fenced in with a high board fence, 
where women of the town ply their trade, 
and from the rental of which some per- 
sons, notoriously Chris Buckley, the 
“blind boss’? of San Francisco, derive 
mauy thousands each year. An open bid 
was made for political help, and many 
who do not usually think on these things 
were aroused. A representative of the 
Christian Endeavorers and Mrs. Hester 
G. Griffith, President of the Federation of 
W. C. T. U.’s, went before the council, as 
well as some ministers. It is to be hoped 
good may come of it. 

Mrs. Whittemore, of New York City, 
has just opened one of her Doors of Hope 
here. There is need of all these homes, 
A lady called the other day who had just 
come from a building where those inter- 
ested in rescue work may be found. She 
had come across a young man in the hall, 
looking for some one to help a distracted 
mother whose little girl had been stolen 
the night before. Two little Jap girls 
have just been rescued from a man who 
had stolen them for evil livespand one of 
them was almost immediately taken from 
her rescuers by trickery, on the pretense 
of adopting her. Surely something needs 
to be done. The difference in the view 
point of different women on this question 
is illustrated by Mrs. Edholm’s remark 
that each life of these women represented 
a tragedy, and the speech of another 
woman of good social position who said 
they were ‘‘simply so much rubbish.”’ 

One cannot but rejoice in the pluck of 
the mother in Santa Barbara the other 
day who, when she saw a man saying or 
doing something improper before her ten- 
year-old daughter, marched and collared 
the villain, and grittily held on till an 
officer came and arrested him. 

An Industrial Home for Spanish girls 
was opened recently near Pasadena. The 
girls are many of them taken from homes 
where they could learn little good, and 
are taught to be useful women, doubtless 
saving many tragedies of one sort and 


another. EMMA HARRIMAN. 
Los Angeles, 
-_—_—— —e- a+ 
MICHIGAN. 


By a general clause in the charter of 
Charlotte, Mich., all appointive offices 
must be filled by electors. Women are 
not electors, and are thus excluded from 
serving as members of the library board, 
an exclusion not made by the general 
statute, and not intended by the framers 
of the charter. The Charlotte Tribune 
says: ‘‘We all remember how faithfully 
the women of Charlotte stood by the 
library interests and cared for it long 
after the incorporators of the old Char- 
lotte Library Association fell by the way- 
side.” Four of the women’s clubs have 
laid the matter before Representative Hal- 
lenback, who has presented in the Legis- 
ture a bill to amend the charter so as to 
permit the appointment of women. 





NORTH DAKOTA. 


Bishop Mann of the Episcopal diocese 
of North Dakota has given out the follow- 
ing letter for publication: 

“If no one else will say it publicly, the 
Bishop of North Dakota must, that there 
is a condition of things existing in our 
capital city utterly disgraceful, corrupt- 
ing, and inexcusable, In the leading ho- 
tel of Bismarck the lowest vice flaunts 
itself unchecked and unrebuked. That 
hotel presents the features of a saloon, a 
gambling-house, and a brothel. At least, 
it does so during the sessions of the Leg- 
islature, and many of the Senators and 
Representatives board and lodge there. 

‘*‘What conception of law do our legisla- 
tors possess? What respect for the laws 
they enact will the people possess, while 
they supinely contemplate such outrage- 
ous violations of legality, morality, and 
decency?”’ 

The Bishop appeals to the people of the 
State to take some action to improve con- 
ditions, and to the Legislature to resent 
the imputation that they are desirous of 
maintaining such a place. 

If Gov. Pierce had not vetoed the wo- 





man suffrage bill that passed both branches 
of the Legislature many years ago, Bis- 
marck would to-day not be disgraced by 
such conditions. 





MISSOURI. 

The white slave trade lately discovered 
in Philadelphia and some other great cit- 
ies, has been found to exist also in St, 
Louis. Recent investigations have shown 
a large and terrible traffic in young wom- 
en from the couutry districts systemati. 
cally carried on in that city. Innocent 
girls are enticed to St. Louis by fraudu- 
lent advertisements promising latge pay 
for various kinds of honest work, and are 
then shut up in brothels and compelled 
to lead lives of vice. District-Attorney 
Folk of St. Louis, having successfully put 
down election bribery in that city, and 
placed the bribers behind prison bars, is 
now going to attack the white slave traffic, 
All good women and all honest men will 
wish him success. 


-_---— 





NEW YORK STATE LETTER. 

We extend thanks to all who have sent 
reports of Anthony celebrations. It is 
gratifying to see how general was the ob- 
servance of the anniversary this year. 

By far the largest and most imposing 
celebration was the one given by the Kings 
County Leagues. They held an Anthony 
banquet at the Clarendon Hotel, attended 
by nearly 200. The vice-president of the 
county, Miss Craft, presented a most elab- 
orate birthday cake for the centre of the 
table, in the middle of which was a fairy 
lamp. Around this were 83 yellow can- 
dles. The inscription in yellow icing was 
**1820-1903, S. B. A.”” Miss Craft’s kind- 
ness in sending cake and candles to Miss 
Anthony and to the State officers after the 
banquet, enabled us to tell by experience 
what an excellent cake it was. Splendid 
addresses were made by Mrs. Henry A. 
Powell, Hon, George I. Corey, Hon. John 
Y. Crosby, and Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman. Mrs. Williams, president of 
Kings County, presided most gracefully. 
Mrs. Haskell read an original poem on 
Miss Anthony. At the end, all rose and 
sung the ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

The Bedford League, as the 14th was 
the birthday of the president, Mrs. Talbot 
Perkins, presented her with a cake. In 
the centre was a figure of Martha Wash- 
ington, carrying an American flag adorned 
with four yellow stars representing the 
four suffrage States. 

ORGANIZATION WORK, 

The activities of the month have includ- 
ed visits to several clubs, meetings in un- 
organized places, and advance work for 
the conferences held the last week in 
February. 

On the evening of the 13th a pleasant 
hour was spent with the Fulton Club. 
The meetings are held in a large parlor 
which is rented for the winter. The 
president, Miss Caroline F. Barnes, is 
most resourceful, and a fine presiding of- 
ficer. The study of the city charter, with 
the civics cards, parliamentary drills, and 
current topics, makes a most attractive 
program, which is varied by an occasional 
social hour. The membership has in- 
creased to 80. 

On the 17th, in the coldest snap of the 
month, Mrs. Stebbins, the Monroe County 
president, arranged a meeting for the or- 
ganizer in Spencerport. The Methodist 
minister, Mr. Germer, presided at the 
meeting held in the parlor of his church, 
and Mrs. Ralph Van Voorhees gave hos- 
pitable entertainment. Considering the 
fierceness of the weather there was a good 
attendance, and a number of names were 
enrolled. 

The following day Fairport was visited. 
A number of sympathizers were found, 
and the way was opened for meetings 
later. 

The last meeting in Monroe County was 
at the Chesborough Seminary at North 
Chili. Mrs. Roberts met the train, and 
drove us over the drifts in the face of a 
cutting wind. Fortunately the distance 
was not great, but it was long enough to 
make the warmth of the schoolroom wel- 
come. The boys and girls gathered in 
one of the larger halls. 

After the talk, a question-box was held. 
A few of the boys did not think women 
ought to go to the polls, and were worried 
over the homes. But the majority be- 
lieved in women’s freedom, Mrs. Roberts 
is @ most enthusiastic suffragist, as is 
Professor Roberts. She is a splendid ex- 
ample of the broad-minded, progressive 
woman of our time, an ideal wife and 
mother, a scholar and a reformer. She 
graduated from Cornell with high honors. 

After a night at Rochester with our for- 
mer president, Mrs. Jean Brooks Green- 
leaf, the organizer joined Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw and Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett for a 
week’s conferences, The meetings were 
at Batavia, Elmira, where Miss Shaw 
preached on Sunday and spoke twice the 
following Wednesday at Watkins and Bing- 
hamton. It was a successful and encour- 
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aging trip. There were two conferences 
each day, Mrs. Crossett presiding. The 
weather smiled upon us, and everywhere 
we had good audiences and hospitality. 

At Batavia the conference was a Gene- 
see County convention. South Byron was 
represented by its devoted president, Mrs. 
Sylvina M. Green, and by two delegates. 
The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Mrs. Jennie 
C. Baker, Batavia; vice-president, Mrs. 
Brockway, South Byron; secretary, Mrs. 
Durfee, Batavia; treasurer, Mrs. Colson, 
South Byron, Excellent reports were 
given by the local club presidents. In the 
evening, the large Methodist Church was 
full to hear Miss Shaw’s address, in spite 
of the Kirmess for the benefit of the hos- 
pital, in which many of the townspeople 
were interested. 

At Bath, the meetings were also held in 
the Methodist Church. Mrs, Hammond, 
Mrs. Smith, and Mrs, McPhee of Hornells- 
ville were present, and the first county 
club for Steuben County was organized. 
The officers chosen were: President, Mrs. 
Mary McPhee, Hornellsville; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary E. Fay, Bath; secretary, 
Mrs. Anna C, Etz, Hornellsville; treasur- 
er, Mrs. Burleson, Bath. 

On Sunday the Rev. Anna Shaw preached 
at Park Church, Elmira, 

On Monday afternoon Mrs. Crossett 
spoke at Horseheads, at the home of Mrs, 
A. Martin. In the evening she joined the 
organizer at Dundee. The members of 
the club were invited to meet the State 
president at the hotel parlors. A number 
responded, and a most enjoyable evening 
was spent in discussing our subject and 
different methods of work. The club is 
one of our best, with an assured future. 
Dundee is the prettiest village one can 
see, and the hotel is most attractive. 

The next day we joined Miss Shaw at 
Watkins, where an afternoon and evening 
meeting were held in the court-house. 
Mrs. Albert T. Abbey extended hospital- 
ity tous all. The meetings were well at- 
tended. Montour Falls sent a large dele- 
gation, including the president of the P. 
E. Club, Mrs, A. M. Dean. Three towns 
in the county were represented. A large 
number of names were enrolled, out of 
which it is expected that a good club will 
materialize. 

Returning to Elmira, we had afternoon 
and evening meetings in Park Church. 
Addresses were made by Rev. Annis F, 
Eastman, Mrs. T. K. Beecher, and Mrs. 
Dr. Gleason, who were followed by Mrs. 
Crossett, the presiding officer, and Harriet 
May Mills. Miss Shaw closed every after- 
noon gathering by the question box. The 
club at Elmira was revived, and a number 
of new members added. 

On Thursday we were the guests of the 
Binghamton Club. The meetings were 
held in the municipal building. Mrs. W. 
B. Webster, our hostess, gave the address 
of welcome. Mrs. F. E. Kennedy was the 
efficient local chairman. 

On Friday morning the trio separated, 
The organizer spent the day at Deposit, 
arranging for a local meeting. She was 
accompanied by Mrs. Webster. The out 
look for work in Deposit is excellent. 
People are interested, and not overrun 
with other clubs as in most places. 

Clubs desiring a cut of Miss Anthony 
can rent it for use on programs, etc., from 
the State treasurer, Miss Ida A. Craft, 294 
Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn. ‘Terms, 
fifty cents. The proceeds will be given 
to the State treasury. 

HARRIET MAy MILLS, 





ILLINOIS. 

John M. Harlan, candidate for mayor 
of Chicago, addressed a large gathering of 
women at McVicker’s Theatre a few days 
ago. He told them that they had the 
whole question of better government for 
Chicago in their own hands. Their influ- 
ence, he said, if applied, would dispel the 
fog that has arisen over the views of their 
husbands, brothers, and sons, due entirely 
to the partisan appeals and prejudices 
brought to bear on them. 

“Good government of Chicago,’’ said 
Mr. Harlan, ‘‘at the present stage, is 
largely a matter of good civic housekeep- 
ing. 

“Make the men take a broom and @& 
hose and clean the city; make the men 
abate the smoke nuisance; make the men 
afford the women all over the city better 
police protection; make the men give the 
women at least an occasional seat in the 
street cars, or longer straps when you are 
compelled to be a strap-hanger. 

“The women suffer more than the men 
from all these present evils and shortcom- 
ings of our city government. What I 
wish to suggest is that the women of 
Chicago, who are the greatest sufferers 
from bad government, make themselves 
miserable about it, and make their hus- 
bands so miserable by their continuous 
cross-fire of questions as to the purpose of 
a city government, that the easiest and 
most comfortable and quickest way out of 





playing politics and give the women what 
they want—a clean and decent, safe and 
comfortable city to live in. 

“The condition of our municipal gov- 
ernment is admittedly acute. If you wom- 
en will keep on demanding good govern- 
ment at the hands of the men until your 
own domestic situation is acute, then the 
fight is won, 

**Practically every problem now before 
this community touches the women and 
children more vitally than it does the men. 

“Take the traction question. Who is 
so much interested in baving more cars 
and more seats, and fewer straps and 
longer straps, as the women? In all our 
discussions of the street-car problem we 
have to reckon with the American restless 
unwillingness to wait for the next car; but 
we must see to it that the next car comes 
so soon that many will wait in order to 
have some chance of getting a seat, and 
so leave room for some woman in the first 
car to at least hang on to a strap witha 
reasonable degree of comfort, without 
having her sense of personal dignity and 
womanly propriety outraged. 

‘*You women whose daughters are com- 
pelled to make such frequent use of the 
street cars, how long will you stand the 
present state of affairs? During a large 
proportion of every day no young girl can 
use the street cars without having every 
feeling of maidenly modesty affronted, and 
perhaps blunted. 

‘*Take the question of our dirty streets 
and the smoke nuisance. How every 
housekeeper in Chicago groans over them! 
It is dirt to the right, dirt to the left, dirt 
in front of them, dirt behind them, It is 
ever the same everlasting cry of our wom- 
en, ‘Give us a clean city!’ The very glass 
in the windows seems full of pores. 

‘*How often some of the poorer women 
of this city have to go about without 
escort! Whois so vitally interested, therce 
fore, as the women in a more perfect and 
more efficient police protection?”’ 

An excellent and intelligent Chicago 
woman writes: 


Mr. Harlan is a splendid man, of ster|- 
ing integrity, capable and courageous— 
such a@ man as Chicago desperately needs 
fora mayor. He is making a very active 
campaign, which many of the best people 
hope will be successful. Not one of the 
family has ever been tolerant of the 
thought of a woman’s voting. Mr. Harlan 
does not mention that in this appeal. 
But I suspect he did not think of the 
possibility. He is too magnanimous a 
man to ask women to do all that he pro- 
poses, without placing (or wishing to 
place when he does think of it) in their 
hands the only effective, easy, and digni- 
fied method for its accomplishment—the 
ballot. 


Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch has 
written to Mr. Harlan as follows: 


John M. Harlan—Dear Sir: You are a 
clever questioner, and have recently been 
making effective use of the interrogation. 
You are also good at answering questions. 
I notice with pleasure also that you ap- 
peal to the women to help secure better 
government for Chicago. You say that 
the condition of municipal government 
conducted by men “is admittedly acute.”’ 
You advise women to ‘‘make’’ men give 
longer straps to the strap-hangers. You 
urge women to persuade men ‘to stop 
playing politics, and give womea what 
they want—namely, a clean and decent, 
safe and comfortable city to live in.’”’ I 
think you must believe in fair treatment 
and equal rights for men and women, and 
yet you did not say specifically what op- 
portunities you were willing to give to 
your women supporters. In order that 
they may understand their position, will 
you please answer these questions: 

Are you in favor of giving women an 
opportunity to use their influence for 
good government in the most effective 
way—by the ballot? 

If women help make you mayor s0 as 
to give you an opportunity to put your 
ideas of municipal government into force, 
will you help them secure the right of 
suffrage, so as to be able to put their ideas 
of good government into force through the 
ballot? 

Do you believe that by the ballot you 
and your male supporters exert a greater 
influence than you would had you only the 
power to persuade your opponents? 

Do you not see that women would have 
more influence for good government if 
they, too, had the ballot? 

Surely you are not one of the men who 
content themselves with saying, ‘See 
what a bad mess we have made of city 
government. Do try to persuade us to 
do better; urge us to give women longer 
straps; beg us men to make the city safe 
for women and children.’’ You must be- 
lieve that women should have not only 
the right to implore, but also the oppor- 
tunity to insist, or ‘‘make’’ as you put it, 
with the ballot. I bélieve you are good 
enough, strong enough, brave enough and 
wise enough to help them get the ballot, 
especially if they help you. Yours for 
“good civic housekeeping,”’ 

CATHARINE WAvuGH McCULLOCH. 





It is said that the statistics prove that 
in eyery 1000 bachelors there are 38 crim- 
inals, while in every 1000 married men the 
criminals number only 18. If this is so, 
it surely proves that the present-day 
members of the sex labeled ‘coy and hard 
to please’’ have at least an immense capa- 
bility for keeping men out of mischief.— 


the trouble will be for the men to stop; London Tatler. 








NATIONAL 


COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 


President, Mrs. CakRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 
Vice-President at-Large, Rev. ANNA H. Suaw, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. GorpDoN, 
2008 American Tract Society Buildiag, New York. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Bullding, New York. 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Uptown, 
Warren, Ohio. 
j Miss Laura CLay, Lexington, Ky- 
| Mrs. Mary J. CoGGESHALL, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Auditors, 





AUXILIARY STATES. 


President. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
CoLoRADo, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Ccains. 
CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 


DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. oF COLUMBIA, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 

1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 
GEORGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINOIS, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 


INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 


lowA, Mrs. Adelaide Pallard, Hull. 


KAansa8, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 


KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. 


MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 


MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, 3204 E. 51st St., 
Minneapolis. 
MISsISsIPPI, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 


MISSOURI, 

MonTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. 

NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. 


NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. 


NEw MEXx100, Mrs. J. R. McFie, Santa Fe. 

New York, Ella Hawley Crossett, Warsaw. 
NortTH DAKOTA, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. 
Ou10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 


214 W. Logan 8q., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 
Providence. 


8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. 
SoutTs DAkKorTaA, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. 


TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 
Urau, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT, Hon. C. D. Spencer, Wilmington. 


WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 
West VIRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. 


Wisconsin, Rey. Olympia Brown, Racine. 


Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 


Member National Executive Committee 





Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1232 Harvard St., N. W., Washington. 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 
Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. | 
Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 
Mrs. A. C. Wait. Lincoln. 
Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 
Covington. | 
Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 
Mrs. E. J. M. Funck,101 N. Fulton Av., Balt 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 
Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St. 
Grand Rapids. 
Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 


City. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Av., St. Louis 
Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 
Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha- 
Mrs. Ida E, Everett, Franklin Falls. 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 
Miss C. Fields, 119 S. Walter St., Albuquerque. 
Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 
Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Toledo. 
Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 


A. M. Griffin, 19€ Carpenter St., Providence 


Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 


Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 


Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 





From all points within the territory of the Southeastern Passenger Association, 


a round trip of one fare plus $1.25 has been 


Suffrage Convention, to be held in New Orleans from March 19th to the 25th, inclusive. 
This rate applies from Norfolk, Washington, Cincinnati, Louisville, Evansville, St. 
Suffragists are everywhere urged to advertise this con- 
cession in local clubs and newspapers, and urge friends wintering in the South to im- 
prove this opportunity to visit New Orleans. 


Louis, Cario, and Memphis. 


granted to the National American Woman 





The printing of a second issue of suffrage stamps without the cost necessary in the 
first issue for design and die enables us to offer them at the following rates: 
100 for 30 cents 
50 for 15 cents 
25 for 10 cents. 


Suffragists are requested to use them in all private correspondence. 


of propaganda which every one of us can 


purpose is to provoke inquiry, inquiry leading to investigation, and investigation 


almost invariably meaning conversion. 
Cordially and fraternally 


It is a method 
put into effect, bearing in mind that its 


yours, 
KaTre M. Gorpon, Nat. Cor. Sec. 











The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 
Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 
No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 
$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


91 Bedford Street, Room 10, Boston. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 






Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopynricuTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Seseripticn may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions strictly contidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal, Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,2612r0s-ay, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St.. Washington. D- 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovuskHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. cf best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to | 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ta wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
} (CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. Suaw, Auice Stone BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. AntHory. For saie at WomAn’s 

JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 















NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 


The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline 


49 Bromfield St., Bostor 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1971. 
JOHNSON & SMITH 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 
Is a Broad, Practical School tor 


the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
chetes, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some oe machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. k press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)l paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 





many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 





ROOMS TO LET.—Near Symphony Hall, N. 
E. Conservatory of Music. All visitors to this 
city can obtain desirable well heated rooms by 
the day or week, convenient to cars. Telephone. 





Reference, Address. E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 


FORM OF SEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 


tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the lawa 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 


| be applied p bey Proprietors, principal and 


interest, at their discretion, to the support of 
improvement of the paper, and the promotiog 
of the principles which it advocates. 


———— 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M, 
week days. Sundays from 1,30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@~ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 














THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austyalia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
Reape ! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue. 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I cap 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New Yor« 


Bounp VoLuMEs oF, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


Have you Seen a Robin Yet ? 


No? I one as much before I spoke. 
It always is quite safe to bet 

That those who ever feel so “ broke” 
They cannot apeee a dime and five, 

To keep their glasses bright, I’ve heard, 
Though all the orchard were alive, 

They could not see a single bird. 
Send fifteen cents in stamps to me 
And you can see robin in the tree. 








‘Little Gem”’ Eyeglass Cleaners 


are now sent postpaid for 15 cts., reduced from 
265 cents. 3 for 36 cents. One or two-cent stamps 
will be taken in. payment. No agents. Send 
direct to the inventor and manufacturer, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHBN, 
293 Congress Street, Boston. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS, 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M- 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
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WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


Some time ago the King’s Daughters of 
Louisiana pledged themselves to raise 
$10,000 to build a children’s annex to the 
Home for Incurables in New Orleans. 
Every opportunity is used by these faith- 
ful workers to add to this fund, and on 
the two great days of the Carnival they 
opened a lunch-room and served meals 
morning, noon and night. The president, 
Miss Sophie B. Wright, acted as cashier, 
and welcomed the guests. Other mem- 
bers cooked and served and toiled, attend- 
ing to all duties gladly and gracivusly. 
Helen Pitkin, who through her depart- 
ment in the Times-Democrat gives help to 
all good caures, says of these two days of 
work for crippled and incurable children: 

Verily, the ‘King’s Daughters are white 
and beautiful within.”” No parades were 
witnessed by these women, vo polliments 
of maskers relieved their sober work. 
They fried, stewed, roasted, carved, de- 
vised, manipulated, stooped and reached, 
stood long hours, walked miles innumer- 
able, and all with infinite patience and 
pom. There was no friction, no 

asty word, no rebellion at the tasks im- 
posed upon the faithful few —for, of 
course, as in all matters of this kind, the 
few were faithful, and the majority per- 
mitted the full exercise of this quality. 
God bless ’em, and prosper them and 
their noble undertaking! The goodly sum 
of $875 was netted. 


The newly organized Civic League of 
Shreveport, La., has appointed standing 
committees on forestry, public buildings, 
parks, cemeteries, streets, railway sta- 
tions, ordinances, etc. Mrs. Foster Co- 
megys is president. 


The Official Register and Directory of 
Women’s Clubs in America. edited and 
published by Miss Helen M. Winslow, 
contains a complete and classified list of 
women’s clubs, with names and addresses 
of all the officers of the General Federa- 
tion and the principal officers of all the 
State Federations. 


Mrs. Charlotte Wilbour has been elected 
president of the New York Sorosis, to 
succeed Mrs. Charles Halbert Dennison, 
who resigned on account of having been 
made president of the General Federation 
of Clubs. Mrs. Wilbour is oae of the 
founders of Sorosis. She was the first 
secretary and treasurer of the club, and 
its third president, Alice Cary and Mrs, 
Croly having been the first and second. 
She is advanced in age, but retains much 
of her early enthusiasm and energy. 


For some time the Milwaukee Journal 
has been giving a series of short articles 
on the ‘‘Men’s and Women’s Clubs’’ of 
the city, giving in each issue a description 
of a man’s club and of a woman’s club, 
the stories, headed by portrait cuts of the 
respective presidents, being arranged side 
by side in parallel columns. The Club 
Woman pointedly remarks: ‘“‘The inevita- 
ble comparison between the pictures 
seems to indicate that in the matter of 
good looks and of general intelligence, 
‘honors are easy’ between the man and 
the woman president, but the ‘deadly par- 
allel’ gets in its blighting work, in every 
case disastrous to the masculine side, 
when the objects of the two clubs are 
compared.”’ 


Mrs. Ella Adams Moore, of the depart- 
ment of English in the University of Chi- 
cago, writes to the Club Woman that the 
Club Study Department of the University 
of Chicago will be greatly enlarged in 
scope and efficiency for the coming year. 
This department has Yrowa steadily since 
its inauguration five years ago, and bids 
fair to become one of the most important 
branches of the extension work at the 
University. This year the University 
offers to send to each club taking its 
study courses a travelling library contain- 
ing from twenty-five to one hundred vol- 
umes. This library will furnish all ma- 
terial needed for the year’s study. 


The Alabama Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is accomplishing a great deal in the 
way of reforms by judicious conference 
and lady-like, intelligent lobbying during 
the Legislature, says the Huntsville (Ala.) 
Democrat. During this session they have 
scored a triumph in securing a child labor 
bill, appropriation bills for the Boys’ Re- 
formatory at Eastlake, and an increased 
appropriation for the Girls’ Industrial 
Schoo! at Montevallo. The Reformatory 
will get $20,500, and th> Girls’ Industrial 
School $25,000. Their convention in Mont- 
gomery last week seems to have been for 
business, and determined business at that. 
Besides the appropriations secured, they 
endorsed the educational qualifications for 
county superintendents, and demanded a 
place for women on school boards and 
their eligibility as county superintendents. 
They also pledge their support to defeat 
the pending bill to allow pool-selling at 
State and county fairs. Three cheers for 
our useful club women! 

At the midwivter breakfast of the Min- 
nesota State Federation, beld in Minneap- 


| 





olis, Judge Wilson was one of the speak- 
ers. He was the only man present, and 
about 650 women awaited his speech with 
keen expectancy. He greeted the guests 
as ‘“‘sister members,”’ claiming that he 
was a half member, and he thought it 
fitting that he should appear with greet- 
ings from the thousands of other half 
members. He devoted himself to express- 
ing the feelings and thoughts of the club 
husbands suggested by their observations 
of women’s work in clubs. He pro- 
nounced the club movement one of the 
most remarkable phenomena of this day 
and generation, and declared that its ef- 
fect on the home would determine whether 
it should be criticized or commended by 
club husbands. In his opinion, the work 
of the clubs had served to make homes 
brighter, better and stronger. F. M. A. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 





NEW JERSEY. 

The annual meeting of the Political 
Study Club of Orange was held at the 
home of Mrs. M. G. Sexton. The presi- 
dent referred to the subjects of study in- 
cluded in the year’s work, and expressed 
the club’s appreciation of the help it had 
received from non-members. Some of 
these were A. W. Abbott, of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid and Protective Society; Dr. 
William M. Swingle, Superintendent of 
the Orange schools; the Rev. Mr. Spen- 
cer, of the Sandford Street M. E. Church, 
East Orange; and Mrs. G. W. B. Cushing, 
president of the Consumers’ League. The 
club had made progress in one of its chief 
aims, the promotion of an intelligent in- 
terest among women in matters relating 
to the public welfare. The cause of equal 
suffrage had also been aided by the hearty 
support given to the Essex County soci- 
ety and the State Association. 

The former officers were reélected: 
President, Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell; vice- 
president, Miss Agnes Miller; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Maurice Decker; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. William Downs; 
treasurer, Mrs. Adolph Roeder; auditor, 
Mrs. William M. Swingle. 

At the request of the Consumers’ 
League, the club concurred in the resolu- 
tions asking the Legislature to forbid 
child labor in shops and factories up to 
the age of fifteen, and to abolish the dis- 
cretion now conferred on factory inspec- 
tors to employ children under that age. 
The following resolution was also adopted: 

Whereas, The use of live pigeons as 
targets in contests of skill in marksman- 
ship is a brutality which should be impos- 
sible in a humane and civilized commu- 
nity; and 

Whereas, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
other States have prohibited by law this 
use, which is still permitted in New Jer- 
sey; therefure 

Resolved, That the Orange P. E. Club 
earnestly urges that the Committee on 
Game and Fisheries make an early and 
favorable report on Assembly bill No. 7, 
prohibiting the use of living birds as 
targets. 

The topic of the afternoon was ‘‘For- 
eigners in our Body Politic.’”’ Mrs. J. R. 
Paddock read a thoughtful paper on the 
increase of the foreign element as com- 
pared with the American, and showed the 
dangers arising from the presence of un- 
trained voters of foreign birth. The paper 
was discussed by Dr. Hussey, Mrs. Kel 
logg, Mrs. Sexton, and Mrs. Blackwell. 


LOUISIANA. 


Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman, National Organ- 
izer of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, recently addressed the Era 
Club of New Orleans. She spoke of the 
need of the ballot for women, and of a 
single standard of morals, showing that 
through these measures inequalities and 
injustices in social and public life may be 
overcome, the home be better protected, 
and the community uplifted. Mrs. Hoff- 
man has spoken in several churches ino 
New Orleans, and will devote this month 
and part of April to meetings in Louisi- 
ana in the interests of the W. C. T. U. 


-_--— 


WYOMING. 








The Legislature of Wyoming has for the 
third time adopted resolutions certifying 
the value and success of equal suffrage. 
At Cheyenne, Feb. 19, the following reso- 
lutions were introduced simultaneously 
by Hon. W. R. Shnitger in the Senate and 
by W. C. Demiug in the House, and were 
adopted by both: 


Whereas, the question of equal suffrage 
is being seriously considered in many 
States of the Union; and 

Whereas, equal suffrage has been in 
operation in Wyoming ever since the Ter- 
ritorial days in 1869, during which women 
have exercised the privilege of voting gen- 
erally and intelligently, with the result 
that a higher standard of candidates have 
usually been selected for office, elections 
have been made peaceful, orderly and dig- 
nified, the general character of legislation 
has been improved, and intelligence in 
political, civil, and social matters greatly 
increased, and 

Whereas, Under the responsibilities in- 





cident to suffrage the women of Wyoming 


have not in avy sense been deprived of any 
of their womanly qualities, but on the 
contrary the womanhood of Wyoming has 
been developed to a broader usefulness-— 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives, That in view of the be- 
neficence and practical benefits of equal 
suffrage for men and women in Wyoming, 
the enfranchisement of women is hereby 
endorsed as a great national reform, and 
as @ measure that will improve and ad- 
vance the political and social conditions 
of the country at large. Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, and to Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton, national treasurer. 





KANSAS. 


Kansas does not seem to have been 
ruined by fourteen years’ exercise of mu- 
nicipal suffrage by women. The Midland 
(United Presbyterian), Chicago, presents 
a fine epitome of the state of affairs in 
Kansas. There are forty counties in the 
State that have not a pauper. Thirty- 
seven counties have not a single person in 
the jail. The population has grown from 
995,966 in 1880, to 1,464,628 in 1902, giv- 
ing an increase of about fifty per cent., a 
larger increase than is found for the same 
length of time in any of the neighboring 
States. 

Equal suffrage bas not hurt business. 
The increased wealth of the State is shown 
by the comparative statistics compiled by 
the State Secretary of Agriculture. In 
1880, the assessed valuatiun of the prop- 
erty of the State as represented by lands, 
personal property, city lots, and railroads 
was $160,570,761; in 1902, $356,399,449, a 
growth in twenty-two years of almost two 
hundred million dollars, The bank de- 
posits of the State to-day, with a popula- 
tion of a million and a half, are $74,494,- 
050. Has any other State with equal 
population made a better financial growth? 

Kansas has the largest State normal 
school in the world, the largest agricul- 
tural college in the world, a State Univer- 
sity with 74 professors and 1,233 students, 
and in denominational colleges and acade- 
mies, 8,010 students. During the late war 
with Spain, in the Twentieth Kansas regi- 
ment, every man could sign his own name 
-~almost the only regiment of which this 
could be said in the United States. Of 
the volunteers from Wyoming, also, every 
one could read and write. Wyoming, too, 
has equal suffrage. 





IDAHO. 


The Idaho Industrial Institute, at 
Weiser, is organized as a School City, and 
so largely governs itself. Hence civics 
and good citizenship are practically taught 
here, and all who run may read the les- 
son. 

An equal number of young men and 
young women are received, and perfect 
equality, political and industrial, obtains. 

Elections are held every ten weeks, but 
the last one was of special interest and 
importance, as just before it came off the 
city had suddenly awakened to the con- 
sciousness that a few of the boys consti- 
tuted a ring, which proposed to control 
the coming election. They had even 
boasted that they could easily secure the 
votes of the girls. 

Two days before the primaries met, the 
young women quietly put a ticket into 
the field, first consulting their teachers as 
to the fitness of their proposed officers. 
All the candidates of both parties were 
placed in nomination, and some independ- 
ents added, at the convention. The night 
following, the election came off, as quietly 
as a school exercise, and the girls carried 
their entire ticket by a large majority, 
showing conclusively that the Institute 
stands unqualifiedly for good citizenship. 
It is needless to add that the young men 
received even more than their full share 
cf offices on the girls’ ticket. 

The astonishing thing about the elec- 
tions in the suffrage States, or at least in 
Idaho, is the quietness with which every- 
thing is conducted. There is no celebra- 
tion of victories even. Election means 
business pure and simple, and the Ameri- 
can eagle does not spread his wings here. 

JANE M. SLocum. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

THE Boston E. 8S. A. FoR Goop Gov. 
ERNMENT held a meeting, in charge of the 
Committee on Substitutes for the Saloon, 
at No. 6 Marlboro’ St., on March 5. Mr. 
Kellogg Durland spoke on ‘‘Some British 
Experiments in Public-house Reform.” 
Rev. Charles G. Ames presided. At the 
annual business meeting the former offi- 
cers were reélected with the exception of 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, who resigned 
as treasurer. Miss Katherine C. Pierce 
was chosen in her place. 





BROOKLINE. — The Association held a 
meeting at Public Baths Hall, on March 
5, in the interests of registration. Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead spoke on ‘‘Patriotism.”’ 
Mrs. George Benedict was elected record- 
ing secretary. The number of women 
registered has been increased to 429. The 





dramatic entertainment to be given at 
Whitney Hall, on the evening of March 16, 
promises tu be a delightful affair. Tick- 
ets, $1.00. 


LEOMINSTER.—The League met at the 
home of the President,Rev. Juliette Yeaw, 
March 3. We voted to buy the Jast volume 
of “The History of Woman Suffrage,” 
thus completing the set, having bought 
the other volumes as they were published. 
We also voted to renew our subscription 
to the WoMAN’s JouRNAL for the public 
reading-room. Mrs. Henrietta Gates read 
from the Monthly Letter, after which we 
discussed the late election and the results 
of the Women’s Caucus. The fact tbat 
Leominster has always been foremost in 
recognizing women as a factor in public 
affairs was substantiated by the following 
record: Thirty years ago, Mrs. Henrietta 
M. Gates was elected to the first public 
office held by a woman, namely, a member 
of the Public Library Committee. That 
she still serves in that capacity is proof of 
her popularity and ability. Mrs. Gates 
also served fifteen years on the school 
board. Mrs. Ella M. Wilder bas a record 
of about twenty years and Mrs. Abbie G. 
Boutelle of nine years upon the school 
board, and has just been reélected for 
three years. Mrs Wilder is also a valued 
member of the Library Committee. Mrs, 
Boutelle received the largest number of 
votes cast for any member of the school 
board, having been nominated in both the 
citizen’s and women’s caucuses. Mrs. 
Sarah F. Gallup served three years on the 
board of Overseers of the Poor, most effi- 
ciently. Mrs. Fannie Thurston was elect- 
ed Monday to serve three years on the 
Library Committee to fill the vacancy left 
by Mrs. Alice Burdett Baker upon her re- 
moval from town. Mrs. Baker had served 
several years most acceptably. A woman 
also holds the position of Librarian. Miss 
Florence Etbel Wheeler and t wo assistants, 
Miss Bertha Rice and Miss May Stowell, 
make up a trio of young ladies who per- 
form their duties to the acceptance of the 
public. Thus the League has especial 
reason to feel that Leominster leads in 
recognizing the ability of its women to 
give good and faithful service in places of 
trust and responsibility. 

KaTE G. Pope, Sec. 


NATICK.—At the League’s first meeting 
in February, Miss Amelia Davis, of the 
Framingham Normal School, read a de- 
lightful paper on Charles Lamb and Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray, giving ex- 
tracts from the works of theformer. At 
the second meeting, on Feb, 23, celebrated 
as Washington’s birthday, items were 
given by different members, illustrating 
the character and lives of George Wash- 
ington, Martha Washington and Mary 
Washington. After this, ‘‘The True Story 
of Addicks and Delaware,”’ as it appears 
in the Outlook, was given by Miss Marietta 
Rice, and discussed by members of the 

ue. A woman has been elected on 
the school board, making two women on 
the board. At the recent town election, 
nomination papers were taken out by 
members of the League for a woman as a 
candidate for Overseer of the Poor, and 
her name was placed on the ballot. Al- 
though not elected, she had a very respec- 
table vote, considering that there were 
two other candidates for the same office, 
both of whom were men. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—Next week ‘‘The 
New Magdalen,’’ the stage version of 
Wilkie Collins’s nove , will be presented 
for one week only. It created a dramatic 
sensation in both England and America. 
Boxes of chocolate bonbons will be dis- 
tributed at the Monday matinées, 


TREMONT THEATRE.—Successful as was 
James K, Hackett’s first engagement at 
the Tremont Theatre in Jauuary, his re- 
turn visit to the same house, which began 
last Monday, promises to overshadow it. 
Boston theatregoers have found exactiy 
to their taste Winston Churchill's drama- 
tization of his own book, ‘'The Crisis,”’ 
which, beyond question, is the most pop- 
ular novel of the present day. There have 
been many so-called ‘book plays’’ pre- 
sented tv the public in recent years, but 
only afew have approached satisfaction, 
The failure of the major portion has been 
due, partly, to its complexiiy. The fault 
did not exist in ‘*The Crisis,’’ for no pub- 
lication of modern days was more crowd- 
ed with intense and thrilling incidents. 
But Mr. Churchill has made historical 
characters and incidents into a semi-his- 
torical atmosphere, and wove his plot 
around the love affair of the young Bos- 
tonian, Stephen Brice, and the Southern 
maiden. ‘Ihe main incidents of the book 
are portrayed under this arrangement, 
where the facts of the story occurred, and 
it was received with great enthusiasm. 
Mr. Hackett has renewed his triumphs in 
the réle of Stephen Brice, and his viriie 
embodiment of the character deserves the 
enthusiastic plaudits lavished upon it, and 
the performances are characterized by the 
same general excellence. The engage- 
ment has only two weeks more to run. 





WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electrig 
Combs, patented Jan. 1,’'99. Cure dap. 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordj. 
nary comb. Sells on sight. Agents ars 
wild with success. Send 50 cents fo; 
sample (half price). Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 


NEW ORLEANS 


VIA 


Southern Railway, 


THE GREAT HIGHWAY OF SOUTHERN 
TRAVEL, 


Three fast trains from New York to New 
Orleans daily, via Washington, with dining 
car service. 


Route of the Washington and 
Southwestern Limited 
via Penna. R. R., Southern Railway, Atlantg 


and West Point R. R.. Western Ry. of Ale 
bama, and Louisville & Nashville R. R. 








Only 39 Hours New York to 
New Orleans. 





Direct connection at Washington with 
Colonial and Federal Express from Boston, 





Delegates and friends who contemplate at 
tending the Convention of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association can 
obtain full information regarding schedules 
and reduced rates by aplying to 

GEORGE C. DANIELS, N. E. P.A,, 
228 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
A.8. THWEATT, E. P.A., 
1185 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
8. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 


Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for 35400. Price, 35000. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston, 


TRIP TO EUROPE. 


A strictly private party. limited to 15 
members, will leave New York June 27th, 
per North German Lloyd Line, visiting 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Germany (The 
Rhine), France and England. Duration of 
tour 77 days. For further information 
address Mrs. VIRGINIA D. YOUNG, 

FAIRFAX, S.C 











The Gilman School 
for Girls ~ 


Also Called 
Cambridge School 
Resident pupils, $1,000, 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, 
Cambridge, Mass. 








ee 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 


—_—_ 
—__— 





Boston, Mast 





ARMENIAN DENTIST, abie to speak Eng: 
lish, but unable to practise here for want of 4 
license, would be of any kind of work he 
can get, to support his family. Well recommend 
ed as to character. Address Y. BARCYGHIAN, 62% 
Shawmut Ave., Boston. 





ARMENIAN YOUNG LADY, newly arrived, 
speaking some English, would like to go into 4 
good bome as a member of the family, and help 
with the housework in return for lessons in Eng- 
lish. Address A. P., care Mrs. 8S. Selian, 44 Fal 
mouth St., Boston. 





ARMENIAN YOUNG MAN of 21 would like 
a place to do housework. Address ARMENAS 
SHAUMIAN, 40 Kneeland 8t., Boston. 


—, 














Miss M. 


144 Tremont Street, 


ANNOUNCES AN OPENING OF 


Ladies’ Black Silk Stocks. 


— ALSO — 


White Cotton STOCKS and Hand Embroid'd COLLARS * CUFFS 





—_—_— 





F. Fisk, 
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